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The  trial  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Anthony  Russo  for  espionage  and 
theft  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  opened  in  Los  Angeles  last  week.  Ells¬ 
berg,  commenting  on  his  accusations  remarked,  “I  did  it  thinking  that 
I  was  breaking  the  law,  but  if  I  had  known  the  law  better,  I  would 
have  known  that  I  was  not.  After  all,  this  is. the  first  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  prosecute  a  leak  of  information.  In  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  cases  before,  their  lawyers  always  decided  that  they  did  not 
have  a  case.” 

The  trial  is  expected  to  involve  important  and  complicated  legal 
issues,  including  the  Constitutional  freedoms  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  But,  moreover,  it  will  develop  sensational  and  controversial 
testimony  and  evidence  regarding  the  substance  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  a  study  of  United  States-Vietnam  relations  from  1945  to 
1967. 

Ellsberg,  who  “two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  bombs  ago,”  started 
to  copy  the  Pentagon  papers  said,  “we  hoped  that  the  administration 
would  have  stopped  killing  Indochinese  by  the  time  it  brought  us  to 
trial . . .  The  weeks  of  this  trial,  like  the  weeks  of  the  past  seven  years, 
will  be  measured  in  new  Hiroshimas,  new  lies  and  new  American 
deaths  and  prisoners.” 

Russo  remarked,  “If  we  are  conspirators,  then  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  dead.  If  we  are  spies,  then  the  American  people  are 
the  enemy.  If  we  are  thieves,  then  the  government,  not  the  people, 
owns  history.” 

Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  research  associate  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  worked  for  both  the  State  and  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ments  and  had  been  in  Vietnam  before  joining  the  Rand  Corporation. 
While  at  Rand,  in  the  late  1960’s,  where  much  of  the  work  involves 
consulting  and  research  for  the  government,  he,  allegedly  with  coll¬ 
eague  Anthony  Russo,  Jr.,  acquired  the  Pentagon  study. 

“If  the  government  can  prove  that  the  papers  divulged  military 
secrets  vital  to  the  nation’s  defense,  then  we  lose,  we’re  guilty,”  stated 
Leonard  Weinglass,  one  of  the  seven  defense  counsels. 

Weinglass  noted  the  defense  for  Ellsberg  and  co-defendant  Russo 
intended  to  call  many  former  high-ranking  government  officials  who 
had  participated  in  the  American  decision-making  process  on  Viet¬ 
nam  at  the  time.  “I  can’t  divulge  who  they  are,  but  many  of  them 
were  involved  in  the  war  at  the  highest  levels,”  remarked  Weinglass. 

He  said  the  defense  will  prove  that  Ellsberg’s  goal  was  to  make  critic¬ 
ally  important  data  available  to  the  Congress  and  the  public,  and  that 
the  action  was  consistent  with  the  government’s  long-established 
practice  of  leaking  information  to  the  press  and  was  not  in  violation 
of  any  law. 

Prosecutor  David  R.  Nissen,  a  special  assistant  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
in  Los  Angeles,  is  attempting  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  trial  to  the 
overt  acts  of  the  two  defendants  in  1969  and  1970  when  the  docu¬ 
ments  were  obtained  and  copied.  However,  they  were  not  published 
until  June  13, 1971. 

Nissen  has  requested  Judge  William  Mathew  Byrne  to  direct  de¬ 
fense  counsels  not  to  argue  or  even  mention  any  part  of  the  furor 
surrounding  the  documents’  publication,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
papers’  subsequent  declassification  and  publication  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  government’s  practice  of  leaking  documents,  the  defend¬ 
ants’  allegation  of  discriminatory  prosecution  the  motives  and  goals 
of  either  the  defendants  or  the  government! 

Ellsberg’s  lawyers  argue  that  conviction  could  lead  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  of  an  information-control  law  similar  to 
Great  Britain’s  official-secrets  act.  So  far,  Congress  has  refused  to  en¬ 
act  such  legislation.  The  defense  charge  it  would  mean  that  no 
government  official  could  divulge  or  “leak”  any  classified  informa- 
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tion  without  fearing  prosecution,  and  that  no  member  of  the  press 
or  public  could  even  read  such  document  without  risking  prosecution. 
Government  officials,  therefor^,  could  permanently  hide  any  lie  or 
any  piece  of  incriminating  information  through  the  use  of  a  rubber 
classification  stamp. 

This  trial  will  be  among  the  most  significant  of  several  Federal 
actions  brought  against  anti-war  activists  during  the  past  three  years. 
Two  of  the  more  well  known  radical  lawyers  will  be  presenting  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  defense  —  Weinglass,  a  defense  lawyer  at  the  Chicago 
Seven  conspiracy  trial,  and  Leonard  Boudin,  who  represented  defen¬ 
dants  at  the  recent  Berrigan  trial  in  Harrisburg,  Penn.  Former  U.S. 

Sen.  Charles  Goodell  of  New  York  is  lining  up  witnesses,  while  law 
professor  Charles  Nesson  is  concentrating  on  legal  points. 

Mark  Stone,-an  Ellsberg/Russo  supporter,  said,  “We  have  geared 
up  for  this  trial  because  the  charges  really  require  our  defense  to 
raise  the  larger  issues  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam  —  its  morality 
and  legality  —  that  has  proved  impossible  in  other  cases  because  of 
the  specific  nature  of  the  charges.” 

An  original  panel  qf  100  prospective  jurors  was  brought  into  the 
huge,  oak  paneled  courtroom  last  week.  Only  about  30  persons  were 
in  the  public  spectator  section,  most  of  them  friends  and  supporters 
of  Ellsberg  and  Russo. 

Byrne  advised  the  panel  that  the  trial  would  take  10  to  12  weeks 
and  excused  17  of  them  on  grounds  of  personal  hardship  because  of 
health,  financial  loss,  caring  for  invalids  and  interference  with 
vacation  plans. 

The  judge  told  the  lawyers  before  the  jury  was  brought  in  that  he 
would  ask  the  panel  members  their  feelings  about  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  whether  it  would  influence  their  verdict  about  publishing  the 
secret  documents  on  the  origin  of  the  war. 

The  defense  has  requested  to  remove  every  juror  who  personally 
has  a  government  security  clearance  or  whose  relatives  have  clearances. 
Byrne  refused  to  accept  this  as  a  proper  reason  for  a  panelist  challenge 

Of  the  10  possible  regular  jurors  on  the  panel,  nine  fell  within  the 
security  category. 

Byrne  granted  the  only  government  challenge  for  cause  lodged  so 
far,  removing  Marie  Goldstein,  a  physician’s  wife  who  remarked  that 
she  sympathized  with  defendants  Ellsberg  and  Russo. 

Byrne  also  granted  one  defense  challenge  to  oust  retired  oil  work¬ 
er  John  Heitala,  who  revealed  he’d  reached  a  conclusion  that  the 
defendants  were  guilty. 

The  judge,  saying  only  that  he  thought  there  was  “a  question  of 
uncertainty”  whether  these  two  could  be  impartial,  tersely  denied 
defense  challenges  to  10  regular  jurors  and  one  alternate  on  the 
potential  panel. 

His  rulings  reflects  as  grounds  for  possible  dismissal  for  cause  the 
security  clearance  issue,  views  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  educational 
backgrounds. 

A  defense  attorney  July  15,  said  they  are  considering  calling 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a  witness. 

Weinglass  told  a  reporter  that  Johnson  is  “under  consideration” 
for  a  subpoena  to  testify  about  his  use  of  secret  documents  in  his 
autobiographical  book,  “Vantage  Point” 

Should  Johnson  be  called  to  testify,  it  would  be  after  the  govern¬ 
ment  presents  its  case.  Weinglass  said  the  former  president  is  among 
“30  or  40  witnesses”  on  a  list  being  considered  by  the  defense. 

He  said  Johnson’s  testimony  could  prove  that  the  segments  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  were  already  in  manuscript  form  in  Johnson’s  book 
at  the  time  Ellsberg  and  Russo  were  accused  of  stealing  them.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  if  the  defense  can  prove  the  papers  were  already  public 
knowledge,  it  would  aid  in  proving  that  the  defendants  did  not  com¬ 
mit  espionage,  conspiracy  or  theft  because  their  classification  as  top 
secret  would  have  been  broken. 

Though  the  charges  in  this  case  are  specific,  the  defense  believes  : 
Judge  Byrne  has  given  indications  that  he  may  permit  the  raising  of 
those  “larger  issues.”  The  indictment  specifically  charges  Ellsberg 
and  Russo  with  conspiring  to  defraud  the  government  by  interfering 
with  its  control  of  classified  information  in  violation  of  espionage 
laws.  Other  counts  include  the  charge  that  either  Ellsberg  or  Russo, 
or  both,  with  stealing,  conveying  and  receiving  documents  —  and  the 
information  in  them  —  relating  to  the  national  defense.  Ellsberg  could 
receive  a  prison  sentence  totaling  135  years;  Russo  faces  a  sentence 
up  to  35  years. 

Nissen  said  the  government  would  have  no  statements  for  the  press, 
that  its  case  will  be  presented  in  court.  He  refused  to  comment  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  federal  grand  jury  in  Boston  that  has  yet  to  re¬ 
lease  the  findings  of  its  investigation  into  how  the  documents  moved 
from  the  possession  of  Ellsberg  and  Russo  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  newspapers. 

An  affidavit  was  submitted  to  the  judge  from  Robert  Manning, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs  and  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  stating  that  “the  government  is,  and  long  has 
been,  a  willing  and  active  partner  with  the  press  in  channelling  to  the 
public  the  substance  and  frequently  the  precise  contents  of  docu¬ 
ments,  cablegrams,  and  other  material  that  has  been  classified.” 

Manning  added  that  “if  the  letter  of  the  regulations  covering  the 
government’s  security-classification  system  were  followed,  certainly 
hundreds  of  public  servants  could  be  found  in  persistent  violation. 

Nesson  said  the  courts  have  consistently  ruled  that  selective  pros¬ 
ecution  is  not  allowed.  The  most  recent  such  ruling  was  issued  in  the 
case  of  participants  in  an  anti-war  peace  assembly  in  the  Pentagon 
basement.  They  were  arrested,  and  they  proved  there  had  been  16 


similar  assemblies  held  by  other  than  anti-war  groups  without 
prosecution.  They  won  the  case. 

Nesson  argued  the  government’s  contention  that  Ellsberg  divulged 
information  related  to  the  national  defense  rests  solely  on  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  first  promulgated  by  President  Eisenhower  establishing 
the  security-classification  system.  “That  executive  order  has  no 
punitive  section  and  does  not  carry  the  force  of  law,”  Nesson  said. 
“The  government  says  because  it  was  top-secret  it  related  to  the 
national  defense,  which  means  a  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act.  We 
say  that  its  classification  makes  no  difference  and  that  the  courtroom 
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is  the  proper  place  to  test  whether  the  data  was  related  to  the  nation¬ 
al  defense . . .  especially  since  the  government  has  no  effective  pro¬ 
cedure  or  channel  for  declassification  of  materials.” 

Nesson  added  that  the  government  would  have  to  prove  that  Ells¬ 
berg  and  Russo  had  an  “intent  to  injure”  the  United  States.  The 
prosecution,  however,  said  that  under  the  sections  of  the  law  it  cited, 
intent  docs  not  have  to  be  proven. 

The  defense  contends  the  government  cannot  own  information 
and  is,  by  law,  prohibited  from  obtaining  copyrights  or  restraining 
possession  of  information  from  the  people.  Weinglass  said,  “Ellsberg 
did  not  steal  government  property  because  he  returned  it  in  1970 
(after  copying  it),  and  because  the  documents  he  copied  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  government  but  an  individuaL” 

Weinglass,  Nesson,  and  Ellsberg  maintain  that  conviction  would 
mean  that  all  government  officials,  and  even  private  persons,  will 
have  the  constant  “chill”  of  prosecution  impinging  their  freedom  of 
speech.  Congress,  they  say,  has  always  refused  to  enact  legislation 
with  that  force.  % 

The  government  wants  Executive  Order  10501  to  gain  the  force 
of  law.  It  was  reflected  in  the  classification  stamp  placed  on  docu¬ 
ments  in  recent  years:  “This  material  contains  information  affecting 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
espionage  laws.  Title  18,  U.S.C.  Secs.  793  and  794,  the  transmission 
or  revelation  of  which  in  any  manner  to  an  unauthorized  disclosure 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution.” 

William  Florence,  who,  for  26  years  until  his  retirement  a  year 
ago,  was  one  of  the  top  Pentagon  security-classification  officials  and 
is  now  assisting  in  the  Ellsberg  defense,  said  the  directives  strive  “to 
kill  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  . . .  People  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  misled  by  this  colossal  classification  hoax  that  they  believe 
any  violation  of  a  classification  marking  should  lead  to  a  jail 
sentence.” 

Ellsberg  said,  I  can’t  believe  that  the  millions  of  pieces  of  classi¬ 
fied  information  in  the  government  vaults  are  forever  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  First  Amendment.  I  wanted  to  show  the  Congress 
and  the  people  how  our  country  was  led  into  a  war  25  years  ago  and 
how  our  country’s  leaders  have  lied  to  the  people  about  that  war 
ever  since.  I  think  because  the  government  chose  to  prosecute  me 
for  this,  proves  my  position.” 
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(This  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
chapter  from  Cuban  Women 
Now,  a  book  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Habana,  Cuba. 

On  Jan.  1,  1959,  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Fulgencio  Batista 
was  toppled  by  the  26th  of 
July  Movement,  led  by  Fidel 
Castro. 

Vilma  Espin,  a  member  of 
the  underground  during  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Revolution,  explains  the 
formation  of  the  Federation  of 
Cuban  Women  and  its  role  in 
incorporating  women  into  all 
aspects  of  Cuban  society. 

by  Margaret  Randall 

—  And  when  the  war  ended 
.  .  .  What  kind  of  work  did  you 
do  after  the  triumph? 

VILMA:  Very  soon  after  the 
triumph,  the  Congress  in  Chile 
came  up:  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Democratic  Women 
called  a  Congress  on  the  rights 
of  children  and  the  rights  of 
women.  It  was  a  very  broad 
thing,  it  was  a  Latin  American 
Congress  but  there  were  also 
some  delegates  from  Europe;  it 
was  a  congress  held  with  the 
intention  of  investigating  the 
situation  in  Latin  America.  A- 
bove  all,  the  situation  of  women. 
So  we  took  advantage  of  that 
moment,  that  is,  we  began  the 
job  of  bringing  together  all  the 
women  in  the  country  who  want¬ 
ed  ardently  to  work  for  the 
Revolution.  There  hadn’t  been 
any  big  women’s  organizations 
before:  just  small  social  work 
groups,  Catholic  Action,  groups 
of  society  women,  and  the 
feminine  auxiliaries  of  the  var¬ 
ious  political  parties,  but  there 
never  was  a  strong  women’s 
movement  in  Cuba.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  for  that  Congress  in  Chile 
paved  the  way  for  what  was  later 
to  become  the  Federation  of 
Cuban  Women. 

A  large  delegation  went  to 
Chile  in  November  of  1959  —  I 
think  there  were  76  of  us  —  and 
later  that  remained  the  nucleus; 


Cuban 

Women 

Now 

we  organized  from  the  base.  This 
woman’s  movement  grew  quick-  * 
ly,  and  by  the  23rd  of  August, 
1960,  when  Fidel  gave  the  name 
of  “Federation  of  Cuban  Wom¬ 
en”  to  our  organization,  there 
were  already  40,000  women 
organized  and  ready  to  particip¬ 
ate  in  a  whole  series  of  activities: 


voluntary  work,  we  were  already 
giving  dressmaking  courses,  first 
aid,  we  were  beginning  the  work 
towards  establishing  the  Child¬ 
ren’s  Circles,  we  mobilized  wom¬ 
en  for  all  kinds  of  work,  there 
was  an  active  struggle  against  the 
counterrevolution,  there  were 
groups  of  catholic  revolutionar¬ 


ies  who  were  confronting  the 
counterrevolutionaries  within 
the  churches  and  many  of  them 
already  belonged  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  So  the  first  few  years  were 
filled  with  all  different  kinds  of 
jobs,  and  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  one  of  our  main  objectives 
was  for  our  women  to  improve 
their  educational  and  cultural 
levels  —  through  the  dressmaking 
courses  first,  and  then  through 
the  first  aid  i  courses.  We  had  to 
find  ways  for  our  women  to 
study,  in  the  afternoons,  at 
night,  whenever  they  could;  and 
mothers  took  care  of  each 
other’s  children ... 

And  then  we  began  to  talk 
about  the  future  prospects  for 
our  women,  the  role  they  would 
play  in  the  Revolution  . . .  From 
the  very  beginning  —  of  course 
there  were  many  women  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  struggle 
for  liberation,  but  now  there 
were  masses  and  masses  of 
women  ...  In  the  first  big  con¬ 
centrations,  in  all  those  photos 
of  the  concentrations  during 
those  first  years,  you  always  see 
many  women’s  faces;  in  fact, 
you  see  more  women’s  faces 
than  men’s  faces  in  those  first 
photos  .  .  .  Our  women  were 
very  active,  very  enthusiastic, 
and  we  had  to  channel  that 
enthusiasm,  especially  in  an 
effort  for  the  women  to  improve 
themselves. 

Our  women,  naturally,  were 
at  a  disadvantage  to  our  men  in 
terms  of  their  cultural  and 
political  experience.  Men  at  least 
were  out  in  the  world;  they  had 
had  a  chance  to  develop  much 
more  then  women.  And  that’s 
why  the  Federation  was  needed! 
Otherwise,  there  wouldn’t  have 
been  any  point  in  having  an 
organization  just  for  women  . . . 

We  set  up  technical  courses  in 
order  to  train  women  for  the 
factories,  for  different  jobs. 
Then  we  had  our  first  Congress, 
that  was  in  September  of  1962, 
when  we  established  all  the 
statutes,  all  our  work  plans  —  al¬ 
though  dining  all  of  1961  we’d 
been  working  very  very  intensely, 
and  all  the  boarding  school  plans 
were  begun  —  the  first  of  those 
plans  were  for  women:  the 
school  for  Children’s  Circle 
Workers,  the  Ana  Betancourt 
School  for  Peasant  Girls  with 
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17,000  girls  in  the  first  course, 
the  school  for  Directors  of  Child¬ 
ren’s  Circles,  the  Women’s  Im¬ 
provement  School  for  Domestic 
Workers  —  that  is,  all  through 
1961  we  were  working  very  hard. 
And  we  had  a  large  participation 
in  all  areas  of  the  Literacy 
Campaign  too.  And  when  Bay  of 
Pigs  came  —  our  women  had 
been  enrolling  in  the  Militia 
through  the  Federation  because 
at  first  the  Women’s  Militia  was 
organized  through  the  FMC; 
later  it  became  a  branch  of  the 
Defense  and  women  were  organ¬ 
ized  through  their  work  places. . . 

—  I  didn’t  know  that  the 
Militia  —  for  women  —  began  as 
a  part  of  the  Federation  . . . 

VILMA:  Yes,  that  was  the 
way  it  began,  through  the  first 
aid  courses  -  ,  and  through  pro¬ 
clamations  urging  the  women  to 
organize.  We  began  that  work 
with  comrades  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Defense,  and  when  we  had  a 
large  number  of  women  the 
Defense  took  over  altogether. 
When  die  attack  came  at  Bay  of 
Pigs,  the  Federation  played  an 
active  role  in  the  defense.  We 
sent  women  from  Havana,  but 
the  women  in  Matanzas  also 
worked  very  hard:  they  set  up 
workshops,  they  took  care  of 
the  wounded,  they  made  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  knapsacks,  sewed 
tents:  everything  very  fast  and 
efficient,  and  they  also  sub¬ 
stituted  the  men  in  the  factories, 
the  men  who  went  to  fight.  It 
was  a  tremendous  mobilization 
of  women,  and  they  responded 
extraordinarily  well.  Later,  when 
we  analyzed  what  happened  at 
Bay  of  Pigs,  we  saw  that  in  many 
factories  the  women  had  even 
raised  the  level  of  production 
above  that  of  the  average  worker, 
just  because  of  their  tremendous 
desire  to  be  useful  at  that 
time  .  .  . 

So  all  the  Federation’s  plans 
have  been  directed  towards  im¬ 
proving  women’s  cultural,  tech¬ 
nical  and  political  levels  so  they 
can  incorporate  themselves  into 
social  production.  And  towards 
widening  their  cultural  horizon 
in  every  sense.  And  the  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  involved  in  a  good 
many  areas  of  social  work,  such 
as  aiding  in  cases  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  such  as  imparting 
basic  knowledge  concerning  hy¬ 
giene  and  epidiomology  from 
the  beginning  there  have  been 
close  ties  with  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  —  information  re¬ 
garding  having  and  caring  for 
babies,  etc. 

The  Federation  has  its  own 
magazine,  but  it’s  not  an  internal 
organ  of  the  organization;  it’s  a 
magazine  that  includes  all  kinds 
of  topics  of  interest  to  women: 
child  education,  political  mater¬ 
ial,  etc.  Everything  a  woman 
needs  for  work  as  well  as  the 
home . . . 

—  At  the  present  time,  what 
would  you  say  is  the  main  im¬ 
mediate  task  of  the  Federation? 

VILMA:  Our  main  strategic 
objective  is  incorporating  ■  wom¬ 
en  into  the  labor  force.  That’s 
where  women  can  most  fully 
realize  themselves.  And  all  our 
tasks  are  directed  towards  mak¬ 


ing  it  possible  for  our  women  to 
work:  be  it  through  cultural  im¬ 
provement,  technical  instruction, 
making  available  the  facilities 
for  child-care,  etc.,  so  our  wom¬ 
en  can  work.  Furthermore,  the 
Organization  fosters  a  spirit  of 
analyses  concerning  all  women’s 
problems;  our  goal  is  for  women 
to  realize  themselves  fully  in 
every  way.  And  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Organization  — 
being  a  mass  organization  —  and 
because  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  all  laws  that  will  be  voted 
upon  are  discussed  by  us;  we 
have  an  active  participation  in 
all  national  activities,  activities 
of  every  kind,  we  support  cur¬ 
rent  tasks  on  every  front  with 
masses  of  women. 

We’ve  recently  opened  an  In¬ 
fancy  Institute,  carrying  the 
work  we’ve  done  with  the  Child¬ 
ren’s  Circles  one  step  further. 
Based  on  the  experiences  we’ve 
had,  we’re  going  to  investigate 
everything  relating  to  the  child 
from  birth  to  six  years.  How  to 
educate  them  better,  what  kind 
of  education  they  need:  that  is, 
every  detail  of  their  life  both 
in  the  Circle  and  at  home.  Their 
health,  nutrition,  dress,  the 
utensils  the  child  needs,  his 
furniture,  what  kind  of  Circles 
we  need  from  an  architectonic 
{joint  of  view,  outside  areas,  etc. 
In  this  sense  we’re  carrying  out 
scientific  research  in  pedagogy, 
psychology  and  so  forth.  We’re 
doing  an  interesting  study,  on  the 
average  development  of  Cuban 
people,  and  we’re  doing  this 
through  the  Circles  themselves. 
From  these  studies  we’ll  be  able 
to  construct  our  own  charts,  our 
own  norms,  for  the  Cuban 
average. 

The  Cuban  woman  wants  to 
work  now;  that  consciousness  is 
a  part  of  her  reality.  This  has 
been  developing  rapidly  over 
these  years,  and  we  feel  that  the 
Federation  has  provided  the  bas¬ 
is  for  this  development  But  it’s 
also  the  force  of  the  Revolution 
itself,  with  all  that  creates,  with 
the  new  forms  of  life  there  are 
now;  that  alone  provides  a  great 
creative  force  where  women’s 
interests  are  concerned  ...  We 
think  the  time  will  come  when 
we  will  have  fulfilled  our  role  as 
far  as  raising  women’s  cultural 
level  is  concerned. 

—  Vilma,  in  the  past  year 
you’ve  travelled  to  Vietnam  and 
also  to  Chile.  I’d  be  interested  in 
your  impressions  of  those  two 
Third  World  countries,  so  differ¬ 
ent  one  from  the  other,  and  es¬ 
pecially  your  impressions  of 
the  Vietnamese  woman  —  who 
is  such  an  example  for  us  all  — 
and  the  Chilean  woman  within 
the  new  social  process  taking 
place  in  her  country  . . . 

VILMA:  Vietnam:  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  thought  Vietnam  has  given 
us  Cubans  so  much.  Especially 
in  terms  of  educating  our  child¬ 
ren.  Just  the  fact  that  it’s  the 
place  where  imperialism  is  un¬ 
leashing  its  greatest  power  now, 
that  alone  is  something  that’s 
made  a  tremendous  impression 
on  us,  on  our  people.  A  small 
country,  an  underdeveloped 
country,  a  country  with  a 
history  of  struggle  that’s  extra- 
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Union  Seeking  Protection 
For  Dow  Strikers 


Texas  AFL-CIO  president  Roy 
Evans,  said  last  week  he  will  take 
drastic  action  if  law  enforcement 
officials  fail  to  step  up  protec¬ 
tion  for  striking  employes  of 
Dow  Chemical  in  Freeport. 

Two  women  were  hit  by  cars 
last  week,  bringing  the  total  hurt 
since  the  strike  began  June  28 
to  12.  “It  is  my  understanding, 
Evans  said,  “that  only  one  arrest 
has  been  made  and  that  the  lives 
of  our  people  are  in  danger  while 
they  carry  on  a  legal  strike  for 
justice  in  working  conditions.” 

Brazoria  County  Sheriff  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Gladney,  in  a  reply  to 
Evans’  statement,  said  that  he 
believes  lawmen  in  the  Dow  area 
“have  done  a  fabulous  job.” 

The  sheriff  said  that  it  was 
true  there  were  incidents  in¬ 
volving  cars  “bumping  picketers” 
but  that  there  were  also  in¬ 
stances  of  picketers  throwing 
signs  through  automobile  wind¬ 
shields. 

“I  wonder  why  he  (Evans) 
didn’t  mention  it  (windshield 
smashing).  You  don’t  reckon  he 
might  be  prejudiced,  do  you?” 
the  sheriff  asked. 

The  sheriff  claimed  everyone 
who  had  a  legitimate  cause  for 
action  had  been  allowed  to  file 
a  complaint  unless  the  judge 
determined  that  there  was  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence. 

The  sheriff  further  claimed 
that  no  one  had  been  hurt 
seriously  in  the  incidents. 

AFL-CIO  officials  charge  that 
out-of-state  professional  strike 
breakers  “are  confronting  our 
people  with  pistols,  rifles  and  ax 
handles  and  running  them  down 
with  their  cars.” 

Fred  Cervelli,  AFL-CIO  in¬ 
formation  and  education  direc¬ 
tor,  also  charged  that  Dow  offic¬ 
ials  have  promised  to  pick  up 
the  tabs  for  all  law  officers’  food 
and  drinks  during  the  strike  at  a 
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Freeport  restaurant. 

Dow  Chemical  officials  have 
characterized  the  allegations  as 
“preposterous.”  They  denied  hir¬ 
ing  out-of-state  strike  breakers. 

The  negotiating  chairmen  of 
the  eight  craft  unions  on  strike, 
O.D.  Kenemore  and  T.B.  Crow, 
have  told  Evans  a  local  judge  has 
refused  several  assault  charges  in 
several  of  the  incidents. 

Cervelli  said  the  unnamed 
judge  told  the  victims,  “You 
don’t  look  hurt  bad  enough  for 
me  to  file  any  charges.” 


Six  Antiwar  Viet 
Vets  Indicted 

We  made  war  against  innocent 
people  in  Vietnam.  We  will  never 
do  it  again. 

—  John  Kniffen,  Texas  Vietnam 

Veteran  Against  the  War 

Two  Texas  men  were  among 
six  members  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
(VVAW)  indicted  July  14  by  a 
grand  jury  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
following  the  jury’s  investigation 
into  the  activities  of  23  WAW 
organizers  who  are  in  Florida  to 
mobilize  support  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam  during  the  national 
conventions. 

John  Kniffen,  32,  Texas  VV 
AW  coordinator  from  Austin 
and  William  Patterson,  23,  of 
El  Paso,  were  among  those  ac¬ 
cused  of  plotting  to  launch  at¬ 
tacks  against  police  stations, 
patrol  cars  and  stores  “with  auto¬ 
matic  weapons  fire  and  incend¬ 
iary  devices.”  Kniffen  was  being 
held  in  Tallahassee  under  $25, 
000  bond  and  Patterson  was  still 
“at-large”  at  press  time.  Others 
indicted  were  Peter  P.  Mahoney, 
23,  New  Orleans;  Scott  Camil, 
25,  Gainsville,  Fla.;  Alton  C. 
Moss,  Miami;  and  Don  Perdue, 
Ft.  Lauderdale. 

The  indictments  came  only 
hours  after  the  Democrats,  on 


the  last  night  of  their  national 
convention,  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration  for  attempting  to  “in¬ 
timidate  and  discredit”  the 
VVAW.  The  resolution  adopted 
by  a  voice  vote  on  the  floor 
protested  the  government’s  issu¬ 
ance  of  subpoenas  to  “at  least 
21  anti-war  veterans”  who  sat 
out  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  the  Tallashassee  federal  court¬ 
house  and  post  office  building. 

Four  other  vets  are  being  held 
in  Tallahassee  on  contempt  of 
court  charges  for  refusing  to 
testify  before  the  grand  jury 
after  being  offered  immunity 
from  prosecution  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  indictments  were  brought 
under  the  same  anti-conspiracy 
law  and  by  the  same  man,  Guy 
Goodwin,  used  by  the  Justice 
Department  following  the  1968 
Democratic  Convention  in  Chic¬ 
ago  which  resulted  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  Chicago  7  con¬ 
spiracy  trial. 

The  indictment  further  accus¬ 
ed  the  six  of  plotting  to  organize 
“fire  teams”  armed  with  auto¬ 
matic  weapons  and  incendiary 
devices  that  would  allegedly  dis¬ 
rupt  Miami  Beach  while  the 
Republican  National  Convention 
was  in  session  Aug.  21-24.  It 
charged  the  six  with  planning 
“to  fire  lead  weights,  marbles, 
ball  bearings,  cherry  bombs  and 
smoke  bombs  at  police  ...  by 
means  of  wrist  rocket  sling  shots 
and  cross  bows.” 

Kniffen,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Austin  VVAW  said:  “The  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  published  an 
article  today  (July  14)  on  the 
subpoena  proceedings  from  ah 
informed  source  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  contend  that  the 
purpose  of  the  VVAW’s  meeting 
here  in  Tallahassee  was  to  in¬ 
filtrate  the  GOP  Convention,  to 
throw  incendiary  devices  and  to 
explode  these  and  other  devices 
in  order  to  cause  massive  injury 
to  the  people  of  the  convention. 

“First,  because  this  is  a  south¬ 
ern  state,  the  purpose  of  the 
leadership  conference  was  to  pre¬ 


pare  for  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention.  The  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  action  was  called  for  by 
the  national  body  of  VVAW  and 
from  a  procedural  point  of  view 
we  had  no  authority  to  make 
plans  regarding  the  Republican 
Convention. 

“Second,  we  made  war  against 
innocent  people  in  Vietnam.  We 
will  never  do  so  again.  We  will 
certainly  not  make  war  against 
people  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  regard  the  delegates  on  the 
floor  of  both  conventions  as  in¬ 
nocent  people. 

“We  still  contend  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  us  are  a  fabrication 
of  an  insane  person,  one  Bill 
Lemmer.  Lemmer  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  threats,  intimidating  and 
harassing  the  wives  of  the  organ¬ 
izers.  He  has  gone  by  their 
houses,  thrashed  them,  left 
threatening  notes,  peeped 
through  their  windows;;  generally 
carrying  on  a  war  of  nerves  a- 
gainst  the  VVAW.” 

The  wife  of  Don  Donner,  one 
of  the  vet  organizers  subpoened, 
said  she  received  a  letter  from 
Lemmer  in  which  he  threatened 
to  kill  her,  her  husband,  another 
organizer  Marty  Jordan  and  his 
wife.  The  letter  was  long,  rambl¬ 
ing  and  incoherent.  He  referred 
to  himself  as  the  Army’s  No.l 
killer,  according  to  Donner,  and 
said  one  of  these  nights  “they’ll 
look  behind  them  and  all  they 
will  see  are  shadows.” 

Members  of  the  vet  organiza¬ 
tion  said  they  were  not  surprised 
by  the  administration’s  attempt 
to  squelch  the  vocal  and  effect¬ 
ive  anti-war  veterans.  “We  ex¬ 
pected  something  like  this  would 
happen,”  said  Nicholas  Dykema, 
Austin  VVAW  member.  “When 
you  consider  the  black  eye  the 
very  existence  the  VVAW  gives 
to  the  Nixon  administration, 
especially  after  the  fool  it  made 
of  itself  in  April  of  last  year 
during  Dewey  Canyon  III  (a 
week-long  VVAW  incursion  into 
the  bowels  of  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal).  We  could  expect  that  they 
would  be  out  for  some  sort  of 
revenge.” 


Four  Black  Panthers  Convicted  Here 

A  jury  in  Dist.  Judge  Sam  W.  Davis’  court  found  four  members  of 
the  Houston  Black  Panther  Party  guilty  of  receiving  and  concealing 
a  stolen  shotgun  and  rifle  and  gave  them  10-year  probated  sentences 
Friday,  July  14. 

The  four  men,  James  Aaron,  20;  Edward  Frost,  20;  Harry  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  19;  and  Vernon  Benton,  24,  were  arrested  June  8, 1971,  after 
yet  another  harassment  police  raid  against  the  party’s  headquarters 
then  at  2720  Dowling. 

Defense  lawyer  Bobby  Caldwell  said  he  would  ask  for  a  retrial. 

The  police  version  of  the  sortie  against  the  Panthers  was  that  they 
went  to  the  building  after  a  search  warrant  had  been  issued  and  that 
they  were  fired  on  once  from  inside  the  building. 

They  went  on  to  say  they  found  the  interior  of  the  building  sand¬ 
bagged  and  confiscated  15  guns  and  several  gas  masks. 

The  officers  charged  a  rifle  and  a  shotgun  found  in  the  building 
were  traced  to  a  May  24, 1971,  burglary  of  a  home  not  in  Texas. 

The  grand  jury  routinely  indicted  the  men  on  two  counts  of  felony 
theft  of  the  weapons  and  receiving  and  concealing  them. 

The  jury  of  their  “peers”  (three  panelists  were  black)  returned  the 
guilty  verdict  on  the  receiving  and  concealing  charge  after  merely  30 
minutes  of  deliberation. 

Caldwell  called  the  arrests  the  result  of  the  party’s  political  beliefs. 
He  termed  it  a  “conspiracy”  on  the  part  of  the  state.  “They  want  to 
convict  these  people  of  what  they  are  and  not  what  they  did,”  he  told 
the  jury. 

In  an  inflammatory  punishment  argument,  prosecutor  Jack  Bodi- 
ford  told  the  jury,  “those  people  would  just  as  soon  knock  you  in 
the  head  as  look  at  you.” 


Birth  of  the 
Revolution 


Cuba,  1962.  Cuba  is  a  land  of. . .  Totalitarian  Communism?.  A 
rigidly  controlled  society  devoid  of  humaness?  Forced  labor 
camps?  Children  separated  from  their  parents  and  sent  to  Russia? 

Cuba,  1972.  A  land  of. . .  Long  lines?  Rationed  food  and  clo¬ 
thing?  A  failing  economy  dependent  on  one  crop,  sugar  cane? 

Most  peoples’  attitudes  towards  Cuba  are  a  product  of  its 
treatment  by  the  United  States’  press  through  the  traditional 
method  of  distortion,  ommission,  selection  and  black-out.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  a  more  subtle  method  has  been  utilized :  that  of 
dwelling  on  the  economic  problems  facing  the  Cuban  society  (and 
ignoring  the  social  advancements  of  the  Revolution). 

Cuba  has  never  denied  the  fact  that  problems  and  hardships 
exist.  But  the  U.S.  press  has  implied  that  these  are  a  direct  result 
of  Fidel  Castro  and  “his  brand  of  Communism,”  rather  than 
what  they  actually  are  -  underdevelopment,  the  remnants  of  U.S. 
imperialism  and  an  economic  blockade  which  attempts  to  stifle 
economic  development. 

There  are  many  books  available  on  Cuba,  pre  and  post  revolu¬ 
tionary.  In  this  supplement  we  have  not  attempted  to  analyze  all 
aspects  of  Cuban  society  but  provide  a  series  of  articles  giving 
impressions  of  what  it  is  like  to  live  and  work  in  the  Cuba  of  to¬ 
day,  where  human  values  are  foremost  and  where  todo  es  possible. 
The  authors  of  the  articles  presented  here  have  been  to  Cuba  as 
participants  in  the  Brigada  Venceremos  or  as  journalists. 


Melba  Hernandez  and  Haydee  Santamaria  were  captured  during  the 
attack  on  the  Moncada. 


On  July  26,  1953,  120  men 
and  2  women  attacked  the  Mon¬ 
cada  Barracks,  a  large  military 
camp  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The 
action  was  a  military  failure. 
Seven  were  killed  in  the  attack 
and  Batista’s  army  rounded  up, 
tortured  and  killed  70  others, 
some  of  whom  were  men,  wom¬ 
en  and  children  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  attack.  Shocked 
by  the  bloodbath,  Cuban  liberals 
persuaded  the  army  to  grant 
trials  to  the  rebels.  Fidel  Castro, 
the  young  leader  of  the  group, 
was  one  of  those  who  survived 
to  be  put  on  trial. 

During  his  trial  Fidel  explain¬ 
ed  the  attack  on  the  Moncada, 
stating  that  no  other  way  was 
open  to  change  the  Cuban 
government.  He  not  only  de¬ 
nounced  the  violence  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Batista  dictatorship 
and  the  conditions  existing 
under  it  —  the  poverty,  un¬ 
employment  (a  million  from 
May  to  December  when  the 
sugar  harvest  was  over),  lack  of 
education  and  medical  care  for 
the  poor,  the  starving  peasants 
with  no  land  and  the  uncultivat¬ 
ed  land  of  the  large  corporations 
and  the  rich  —  but  he  also 
established  the  essential  steps  of 
a  program  to  deal  with  these 
conditions.  He  talked  about 
agrarian  reform,  diversification 
of  agriculture,  scientific  farming, 
reforms  in  education,  medicine 
and  housing  policy,  industrializa¬ 
tion,  nationalization  of  the  for¬ 
eign  companies,  economic  and 
political  independence  and  a 
government  with  justice  and 
equality  for  all  Cubans. 

Fidel  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  in  jail  and  the  others  to 
lesser  terms.  Public  pressure 
forced  Batista  to  grant  amnesty 
to  the  prisoners  in  1955.  They 
were  released  to  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  by  the  Cuban  people 
and  then  went  to  Mexico  to 
prepare  again  to  topple  Batista. 

Batista  had  come  to  power  in 
1933  through  seizing  control  of 
the  army.  He  ruled  Cuba  directly 
or  through  one  of  his  men  until 
1944  when  his  candidate  was 
defeated  in  the  elections.  He 
retired  to  Florida  (with  the 
milhons  he  had  made  since 
1933)  and  returned  to  Cuba  to 
take  over  the  government  in  a 
military  coup  in  1952  when  it 
was  obvious  he  didn’t  have  a 
chance  of  winning  the  elections. 
Fidel,  then  a  25-year-old  lawyer, 
responded  to  the  coup  by  filing 
an  air-tight  case  against  Batista 
accusing  him  of  treason  and 
sedition.  Despite  the  evidence. 


the  court  was  unable  to  reach  a 
guilty  verdict.  With  a  dictator¬ 
ship  replacing,  elections  and  the 
traditional  parties’  and  the 
courts’  subservience  to  the  privil¬ 
eged  preventing  them  from 
doing  anything  about  Batista  or 
any  of  Cuba’s  problems,  the 
only  solution  lay  in  organizing 
the  people  to  fight. 

The  Moncada  attack  may  have 
been  a  military  defeat,  but  it  was 
a  political  victory  because  it 
showed  the  Cuban  people  that 
there  was  something  they  could 
do  to  change  their  situation.  It 
showed  them  they  did  not  have 
to  be  passive  to  dictatorship  and 
exploitation  and  that  there  were 


people  willing  to  take  the  risks 
to  create  a  better  society.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  building  of 
a  revolution. 

Thus  today  the  26th  of  July 
is  the  biggest  holiday  celebration 
in  Cuba.  We  are  celebrating  it 
here  too  in  solidarity  with  the 
Cuban  Revolution.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  Moncada  action  and 
the  Cuban  Revolution  were  not 
just  an  attack  against  the  Batista 
dictatorship  and  the  conditions 
maintained  by  the  rich  of  Cuba, 
but  also  and  more  significantly, 
an  attack  against  U.S.  imperial¬ 
ism,  a  system  which  exploited 
Cuba  and  prevented  her  from 
developing  —  just  as  it  does  in  so 


many  other  countries  around  the 
world. 

Cuba  fought  for  years  for  in¬ 
dependence  from  Spain  only  to 
shift  to  the  control  of  the  U.S. 
Large  North  American  corpora¬ 
tions  moved  in  and  turned  Cuba 
into  an  appendage  of  the  U.S. 
economy  —  a  .  gigantic  sugar 
plantation  providing  the  U.S. 
with  sugar  (and  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  plantation  and  refinery  own¬ 
ers  with  high  profits  from  the 
cheap  labor)  and  an  outlet  for 
American  manufactured  goods, 
which  went  to  the  local  elite 
who  could  afford  them.  U.S. 
interests  owned  or  controlled  the 
most  important  business  opera¬ 
tions  in  Cuba  and  dominated  her 
internal  market  and  foreign 
trade  —  75  per  cent  of  Cuba’s 
exports  and  80  per  cent  of  her 
imports  were  monopolized  by 
the  U.S.  The  U.S.  corporations 
were  just  following  good  busin¬ 
ess  principles  (profits)  for  them, 
but  they  were  draining  off  any 
possibility  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Cuba. 

Along  with  the  economic 
domination  came  political  dom¬ 
ination  —  Batista  represented  the 
U.S.  interests  in  Cuba.  There 
was  no  way  to  reform  the 
situation  in  Cuba  (even  if  the 
government  and  the  wealthy  it 
represented  had  been  willing) 
without  running  into  conflict 
with  U.S.  interests.  This  is  the 
situation  underdeveloped  count¬ 
ries  all  over  the  world  face 
today. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the 
content  of  the  Cuban  Revolution 
or  not  we  should  support  its 
right  to  exist.  We  should  support 
the  Cuban  people’s  right  to  self- 
determination  —  their  right  to 
run  their  own  country  without 
the  approval  of  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions  and  the  U.S.  government. 
And  we  should  take  a  stand 
against  the  U.S.  continuing  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries. 

*  *  ,* 

July  25-27  there  will  be  a 
conference  on  Cuba  at  the 
University  of  Houston.  There 
will  be  a  display  of  posters  and 
photography  from  Cuba,  film 
and  slide  showings  and  speakers. 

The  films  from  Cuba  will  be 
shown  Tuesday  at  8  p.m.  and 
Wednesday  at  noon.  The  slide 
show  and  talk,  given  by  Houston¬ 
ians  who  have  been  to  Cuba  with 
the  Venceremos  Brigade,  will  be 
Wednesday  at  8  p.m. 

—  Susan  Duncan 
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"Whatever  the 
Revolution  Needs” 


It  it  infuriating  to  think  of  the 
depths  of  ignorance  from  which 
America  suffers.  While  in  the  United 
States  persons  over  IS  have  had  an 
average  of  eight  or  nine  year’s  of 
schooling,  in  Latin  America  which 
they  have  plundered  and  harvested, 
Ms  tame  age  group  averages  less  than 
ossa  fear’s  instruction.  It  is  even  more 
infuriating  to  learn  that  in  some 
countries  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  between  5  and  14  are  in 
school,  while  60  per  cent  are  in 
schools  hi  those  countries  where  the 
standard  it  higher.  That  is  to  say  that 
more  than  half  of  Latin  America’s 
children  are  not  going  to  school  But 
the  fief  mounts  as  we  discover  that 
those  in  the  first  three  grades  com¬ 
prise  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all 
those  enrolled,  and  that  in  the  sixth 
grade,  the  student  Body  varies  be¬ 
tween  6  and  22  pupils  of  each  100 
who  had  started  out  in  the  first.  Even 
in  those  countries  which  believe  they 
take  good  care  of  their  children,  there 
is  an  average  of  73  per  cent  loss  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  sixth  grades. 
In  Cuba,  before  the  Revolution,  it 
was  74  per  cent.  In  Columbia,  with 
its  “ representative  democracy”  it  is 
78  per  cent.  And  if  we  regard  the 
children,  under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  gets  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade 
in  schooling. 


Upon  investigating  the  causes  of 
this  disastrous  absence  from  school 
one  reason  explains  it:  the  economy 
of  misery.  Lack  of  schools,  lack  of 
teachers,  lack  of  family  resources, 
child  labor  ...  It  all  boils  down  to 
imperialism  and  its  work  of  repression 
and  retrogression. 

—  From  the  Second  Declaration  of 
Havana,  Cuba,  Feb.  4, 1962. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Declaration  of  Havana  was 
written  education  in  Cuba  has 
progressed  to  such  a  point  that 
the  students  see  themselves  as 
“the  future  of  Cuba,”  the  means 
through  which  Cuba  will  grow; 
while  in  the  United  States,  the 
students  are  so  alienated  that 
they  see  no  future  for  them¬ 
selves  in  what  is  still  technically 
the  “richest”  society  in  the 
world.  Students  drop  out,  or  are 
pushed  out  of  miserable  schools 
onto  the  street  comers,  wallow¬ 
ing  in  heavy  drug  use,  apathy, 
with  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  the  prospect  of  the  military 
and  death  and  killing,  or  what 
appears  to  be  dull,  meaningless, 


low  paying  jobs  that  offer  no 
fulfillment  or  satisfaction.  Noth¬ 
ing  leads  anywhere  except  more 
of  the  same. 

Yet,  in  Cuba,  “that  dark  and 
threatening  land  off  the  tip  of 
Florida  where  the  cities  look 
too  seedy  to  be  dangerous  and 
life  seems  too  difficult  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  exporting  anything 
—  even  revolution,”  the  children 
truly  believe  they  have  a  future, 
that  they  can  and  will  learn  and 
master  whatever  field  it  is  they 
wish  and  that  they  can  and  will 
use  productive  lives. 

All  education  in  Cuba  is  free, 
from  the  nursery  schools  and 
daycare  centers  that  take  care  of 
the  children  as  young  as  six 
months,  to  the  secondary 
schools,  to  the  high  schools  and 
the  universities.  Many  of  the 
schools  are  boarding  schools  or 
beccas  where  the  students  are 
housed,  fed,  clothed,  furnished 
books,  materials  and  even  spend¬ 
ing  money  without  cost  to  their 
parents. 

The  philosophy  behind  the 


education  is  as  free  as  is  the 
access  to  education.  School  is  not 
isolated  from  society.  The  term 
“academic”  has  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning.  Work  and  study 
are  integrated.  “A  medical  stu¬ 
dent  doesn’t  just  read  books  and 
cut  up  frogs.  She  or  he  helps  to 
work  in  a  neighborhood  health 
clinic  —  learning  to  recognize 
symptoms  and  how  to  take  care 
of  people,”  reported  one  young 
journalist  who  recently  returned 
from  Cuba,  a  participant  in  a 
journalism  conference.  Study  is 
aimed  at  building  a  “new  man” 
and  a  “new  woman”  who  is 
endowed  with  a  social  conscious 
in  terms  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  nationally  and  inter-: 
nationally. 

Some  60  kilometers  outside 
of  Havana  in  the  middle  of 
stumpy  neatly  rowed  banana 
fields,  stands  a  modem  junior 
high  school  called  the  “Martyrs 
of  Kent.”  It  was  named  after 
the  four  students  who  were  kill¬ 
ed  in  the  spring  of  1970.  This 
school  is  one  of  seven  Ceiba 
“schools  in  the  countryside” 
completed,  and  the  prototype  of 
1,000  more  schools  to  be  built. 

The  Ceiba  schools  are  compos¬ 
ed  of  two  concrete  three-story 
buildings  connected  by  covered 
walkways.  Students  walk  freely 
through  the  open-air  halls,  with¬ 
out  a  pass  or  a  hall  key.  On 
brightly  colored  bulletin  boards 
are  poems  and  cartoons  by  the 
students,  quotes  from  Fidel  and 
Che  Guevara,  posters  demanding 
the  freedom  of  Angela  Davis  and 
all  other  political  prisoners  and 
posters  declaring  Cuba’s  solidar¬ 
ity  with  all  national  liberation 
struggles. 

The  classrooms  are  open  and 
brightly  painted,  not  Army 
green  as  in  my  junior  high  school. 
The  desks  are  in  good  condition; 
there  are  no  “Johnny  loves 
Magnolia”  or  “fucks”  carved  on 
them.  The  students  are  in  charge 
of  maintaining  their  physical 
surroundings,  alongside  with  the 
teachers  and  administrators. 
They  have  a  sense  of  pride  in 
their  school,  not  a  wish  to 
destroy  it. 

As  a  participant  in  a  recent 
journalism  conference  in  Cuba,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  one 
of  the  Ceiba  schools.  What  I  was 
impressed  with  most  was  the 


Child  Care 

.In  the  United  States,  no  real  system  of  child  care  is  available  for 
the  people.  Most  day  care  centers  are  privately  owned  and  serve  only 
families  of  high  income  levels.  The  few  centers  open  for  working 
women  are  invariable  understaffed,  the  children  are  under-nourished 
and  often  beaten.  There  is  little  concern  for  the  child’s  development 
as  a  human  being. 

During  my  visit  to  Cuba  this  spring  I  visited  a  day  care  center  in  a 
newly-built  town  in  the  country  called  Vado  del  Yeso.  I  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  at  the  center  playing  with  the  children,  looking 
through  their  books  and  materials  and  talking  to  the  coordinators 
and  staff  of  the  center. 

Several  of  the  women  who  worked  there  were-mothers  that  lived 
in  the  town  and  the  majority  of  them  belonged  to  the  Federation  of 
Cuban  Women.  They  explained  to  me  that  at  the  triumph  of  the 
Revolution  a  national  plan  was  completed  for  the  construction  of 
day  care  centers  as  a  major  project  of  the  Revolution.  These  were  to 
provide  not  only  a  healthy  and  stimulating  environment  for  the  child¬ 
ren,  but  also,  free  the  women  from  the  home  so  they  could  work, 
study  and  participate  in  all  aspects  of  the  Cuban  society. 

Day  care  centers  were  built  in  factories  and  work  centers  in  both 
large  and  small  towns.  They  have  played  and  are  playing  a  major  role 
in  the  liberation  of  the  Cuban  woman. 
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Children  in  Cuba  maintain  a  very  important  position  —  “the  new 
men  and  women  of  the  revolutionary  society,  the  strength  and  future 
of  the  Revolution.”  The  centers  are  organized  to  allow  a  child  to 
develop  as  freely  and  as  fully  as  possible.  Creative  toys,  books  and 
art  materials  provide  a  stimulating  atmosphere  inside,  while  a  large 
playground  area  outside  furnishes  an  outlet  for  a  child’s  need  for 
physical  exertion. 

Teachers  and  staff  are  carefully  selected  and  trained  to  work  in 
the  centers,  and  are  quite  proud  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
them. 

The  centers  are  kept  impeccably  clean  and  sanitary;  the  children 
are  taught  to  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping  their  center  clean. 
Vaccinations  and  preventative  medicine  are  provided  for  each  child, 
as  well  as  diapers,  clothes,  food  and  toys.  These  services  are  provided 
free  to  all  Cubans. 

However,  there  is  a  more  important  and  essential  aspect  to  the 
Cuban  child  care  centers  than  the  many  material  benefits  and  services 
which  are  provided.  The  children  learn  and  experience  from  the  very 
beginning  the  reality  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  They  learn  to 
face  and  deal  with  problems  in  their  daily  lives,  to  learn  from  their 
mistakes  and  their  successes,  Their  books  are  not  about  Jane,  Dick 
and  Mary  competing  with  each  other,  but  tell  of  the  life  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Vietnam,  the  numerous  cultures  and  tribes  in  Africa  and  the 
daily  struggles  of  their  own  people. 

—  Tina  Phillips 


absence  of  channeling  and  the 
lack  of  open  competitiveness 
which  is  so  ever-present  in  our 
school  systems.  Students  who  do 
well  in  their  studies  do  not  lord 
it  over  other  kids.  The  best 
students  are  “monitors”  —  their 
responsibility  is  to  function  al¬ 
most  like  another  teacher,  help¬ 
ing  other  students  in  the  class 
overcome  whatever  obstacles  are 
in  their  way.  There  is  np  giggling 
or  snickering  when  a  student  is 
not  able  to  answer  a  question. 

The  teachers  themselves  are 
mostly  young,  often  very  young. 
Many  that  we  saw  were  in  their 
early  twenties.  They  openly 
cared  for  their  students,  often 
embracing  them  when  they  were 
pleased  with  an  answer;  some¬ 
thing  which  I  have  never  seen  in 
my  some  16  years  of  “educa¬ 
tion.” 

In  the  dorms,  we  visited  at 
the  school  city  outside  Havana, 
the  lockers  have  no  doors  —  the 
students  learn  to  respect  each 
other’s  personal  property  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  locks  and  keys. 

Following  our  tour  of  the 
physical  lay-out  of  the  school 
which  included  dormitories, 
classrooms,  a  gym,  an  Olympic 
size  swimming  poot,  volley  ball 
courts,  a  baseball  field  and 
basketball  courts,  we  stopped 
to  talk  to  a  group  of  students 
between  the  ages  of  12  to  14. 
They  gathered  around  us  eagerly, 
inquisitively  ready  to  answer 
questions  and  ask  them.  They 
could  speak  knowledgeably  and 
passionately  about  recent  events 
in  Vietnam,  Chile,  the  United 
States,  about  the  case  of  Angela 
Davis  and  Ruchelle  Magee. 

We  asked  them  what  kind  of 
sex  education  they  received  and 
there  was  no  shyness,  in  their 
answers,  no  giggling,  nobody 
poking  anybody  else  in  the  ribs. 
Both  boys  and  girls  answered 
and  would  speak  Vehemently 
for  sexual  equality. 

We  asked  them  why,  if  there 
was  no  sex  discrimination  in 
Cuba,  were  there  no  women  on 
the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party.  It’s  simple, 
they  replied.  Remember,  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  on  the  committee  are 
“from  an  older  generation  and 
are  the  products  of  a  bourgoisie 
society  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
carry-overs.”  Women  in  the 
previous  society,  “before  the 
Revolution”  didn’t  have  equal 
educational  or  vocation  oppor¬ 
tunities.  A  woman  was  economic¬ 
ally  and  mentally  dependent  on 
her  father  or  brother  or  husband; 
she  was  tied  to  the  home.  These 
conditions  are  in  the  process  of 
being  changed,  we  were  told, 
and  they  were  sure  when  their 
generation  came  to  power,  these 
disparities  in  representation 
would  also  be  gone. 

In  an  extraordinary  visit  to 
another  school,  I  experienced 
one  of  the  most  moving  and 
exciting  moments  of  my  life.  We 
visited  the  Moncade  garrison,  the 
former  military  fortress  that 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  125  com¬ 
rades  abortively  attacked  on 
July  26.  The  garrison  has  been 
transformed  into  six  primary 
,  schools  and  a  junior  high  school. 
We  were  shown  into  a  class  filled 
with  11-year-olds  and  each  of  us 
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Student*  perform  the  history  of  the  black  struggle  In  the  U.S.  The  woman  with  the  clenched  fist  represents  Angela 
Davis.  Photo  by  Sue  Duncan. 


was  met  and  escorted  personally 
to  a  desk  by  a  proud,  railing, 
eager  student  They  tokl  us  that 
they  too  were  learning  to  defend 
their  country.  “We  do  n6t  have 
weapons,  but  our  pencil  is  our 
rifle.”  As  the  22  of  us  sat  there, 
squeezed  into  tiny  desks,  tears 
running  down  many  of  our  faces, 
they  told  us  they  wanted  us  to 
take  back  “a  message  of  love  on 
behalf  of  all  children  of  Cuba” 
to  the  children  of  the  United 
States  “hoping  that  very  soon 
they  will  become  free  children 
so  that  they  could  participate  in 
all  the  priviliges  we  have  today.” 
They  went  on  to  sing  a  national 
song  about  Angela  saying,  “Cuba 
reclaims,  sister,  your  liberty,” 
and  another  about  our  “duty 
of  becoming  a  teacher,”  and 
another  about  cane  cutting. 

We  asked  these  11-year-olds 
what  they  wanted  to  be  and 
what  they  wanted  to  do  when 
they  grew  up  and  the  answer 
was  always  the  same:  “whatever 
the  Revolution  needs.” 

The  transformation  of  the 
Moncada  garrison,  the  former 
symbol  of  brutality  and  torture, 
into  a  fortress  of  learning  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution. 

-  -  Karen  North cott 
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Ceiba  School.  Photo  by  Sue  Duncan. 
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Mental 
Patients 
As  Human 
Beings 

If  you’ve  ever  had  a  Mend  in  a  mental  institution,  if  you’ve  ever 
worked  in  one,  if  you’ve  ever  been  in  one,  if  you’ve  ever  visited  one, 
you’ll  understand  without  further  explanation  the  feelings  of  antici¬ 
pation  and  curiosity  (as  well  as  hesitation)  I  felt  one  morning  the  last 
week  of  January  as  I  boarded  the  bus  to  go  to  visit  the  Havana  Psych¬ 
iatric  Hospital.  Would  it  be  the  same  as  the  mental  hospitals  I  had 
seen  before?  If  it  was  the  same  I  knew  I  wouldn’t  want  to  even  look 
for  too  long.  I  was  literally  Mghtened  of  the  old  bad  memories  the 
place  might  bring  back.  And  yet  I  had  insisted  on  coming.  It  was  the 
one  thing  that  I  had  brought  up  to  our  Cuban  guides  again  and  again 
as  an  essential  part  of  what  I  wanted  to  see. 

It  was  getting  close  to  the  end  of  our  month’s  stay  in  Cuba.  We 
had  seen  quite  a  lot,  and  liked  what  we  had  seen  very  much.  Would 
this  hospital  live  up  to  the  promise  of  the  rest  of  the  new  Cuban 
society?  Hospitals,  especially  mental  hospitals,  in  the  U.S.  are  among 
the  places  where  people  are  most  treated  like  material  to  be  “process¬ 
ed”  or  stored  . . . 

Havana  Psychiatric  Hospital  spreads  out  for  acres.  There  is  an 
entrance  gate,  but  no  door.  The  patients  walk  around  on  the  grounds 
freely  and  it  is  very  hard  for  the  newcomer  to  know  who  are  the 
patients  and  who  are  the  staff. 

There  is  one  old  building  —  formerly  the  men’s  wing.  It’s  windows 
have  bars  like  a  prison.  Since  the  revolution,  it  has  only  been  used  for 
a  warehouse.  “We’ve  left  it  standing,”  we  were  told,  “so  you  can  see 
what  it  was  like.” 

There  are  4,000  patients.  All  the  windows  are  glass.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  has  been  “not  a  single  accident  up  to  now.”  We  were 
shown  a  wall  mirror  that  has  been  there  over  &  years  without  being 
broken. 

In  most  U.S.  mental  institutions,  the  emphasis  is  on  controlling 
the  patients,  especially  through  the  use  of  drugs,  such  as  Thorazine. 

Dosed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  massive  quantities  of  this  drug, 
patients  don’t  want  to  do  anything  but  sleepily  sit  around  like  vege¬ 
tables,  staring  at  television,  the  walls  or  nothing,  waiting  for  the  next 
meal  time  or  til  it’s  time  for  their  sleeping  pill  and  bed.  The  aim  of 
this  in  the  understaffed,  underfinanced,  uncaring  U.S.  hospitals  is 
simply  to  get  the  patient’s  out  of  the  staff’s  way,  keep  them  quiet 
and  docile,  prevent  trouble.  In  other  words,  suppress  the  problems, 
rather  than  deal  with  them. 

The  Havana  Psychiatric  Hospital  does  use  some '  tranquilizing  drugs 
at  times,  but  almost  all  the  patients  are  active  and  alert,  walking  a- 
round  outside  in  the  sun,  engaging  in  sports,  able-to  engage  in  a  con¬ 
versation.  The  emphasis  at  this  hospital  is  to  make  patients  feel  like 
they  continue  to  be  productive,  useful  members  of  society  —  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  do  things  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  remind 
them  all  the  time  that  “you’re  sick.”  So  patients  themselves  under¬ 
take  the  cleaning  of  the  wards.  They  tend  the  hospital’s  rose  garden. 

They  helped  construction  workers  erect  new  buildings.  Ergo  or  work 
therapy  is  the  main  thing  stressed  —  but  it  isn’t  make-work,  it’s  use¬ 
ful  work.  Patients  run  a  carpentry  shop,  they  make  shoes  and  clothes 
for  children  and  for  old  people,  they  have  an  art  workshop,  they  run 
the  barbershop  and  the  beauty  shop,  the  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room.  People  are  encouraged  to  continue  engaging  in  their  occupa¬ 
tion  while  in  the  hospital  —  or  to  train  for  one.  Some  of  the  instruct- 
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ors  in  the  training  programs  are  patients.  And  patients  get  salaries, 
from  15  to  25  to  75  pesos  a  month,  depending  on  the  extent  of 
their  recovery. 

Like  all  Cuban  medicine,  staying  at  this  hospital  is  absolutely  free. 
That  struck  me  as  quite  an  accomplishment  when  I  remembered 
opening  up  a  bill  from  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  Chicago  for  $3,000! 

And  when  a  patient  is  discharged,  she  or  he  is  transported  free  of 
charge  to  their  original  location. 

The  whole  hospital  is  phenomenally  clean  —  practically  spotless. 
There  are  numerous  spacious  rooms  to  sit  in,  with  lots  of  sun  and  air. 
Missing  is  the  all  too  familiar  smell  of  dried-in  urine  and  vomit  that 
plagues  most  mental  hospitals. 

The  environment  helps  a  lot  in  terms  of  patients  keeping  calm. 

Before  the  revolution,  many  of  these  same  people  were  called  “the 
furious”  and  kept  in  cells.  Now  there  are  no  cells.  Anything  that 
would  tend  to  bring  about  struggles  between  patients  is  played  down. 
“We  speak  neither  about  religion  or  politics,  we  avoid  discussion  of 
war  and  crime.”  Acute  patients,  those  undergoing  a  temporary  crisis, 
soon  return  home.  Chronic  patients  —  the  majority  at  this  hospital  — 
stay  much  longer,  but  get  passes:  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month.  Some 
go  home  for  several  years  before  returning.  “If  they  can  spend  a  few 
years  at  home,  that  is  a  victory  even  if  they  must  come  back.” 

18-28-  patients  in  rotation  take  care  of  the  hospitals  poultry  farm 
consisting  of  seven  buildings,  each  housing  10,000  new  bom  chick¬ 
ens,  for  a  total  of  70,000.  These  chickens  are  kept  there  from  one 
day  old  to  nine  weeks  old  and  then  distributed  elsewhere.  The  patients 
even  vaccinate  them.  In  the  rest  of  the  country’s  farms,  the  average 
rate  of  accidental  death  in  chicks  this  young  is  18%  —  while  in  the 
hospital  farm,  “we  never  go  above  3%-because  the  patients  take  great 
care,  they  take  the  task  very  seriously.” 

There  are  classes  in  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  for  those  who 
want  them,  especially  grades  one  to  six,  to  make  sure  everyone  who- 
can  becomes  literate. 

Throughout  the  hospital,  there  seems  to  be  little  paranoia  about 
what  the  patients  will  do.  Patients  handle  all  kinds  of  sharp  objects. 
They  sharpen  pencils  in  the  art  workshop  with  an  exacto  knife.  They 
have  access  to  all  kinds  of  cutting  saws  and  tools  in  the  various  work¬ 
shops.  In  some  ways,  that’s  the  nicest  things  about  the  hospital.  In 
mental  hospitals  in  the  U.S.,  patients  always  have  the  feeling  that 
they’re  being  watched  and  spied  upon  by  the  staff,  that  they’re  not 
trusted,  that  they’re  not  given  a  chance  to  try  to  do  anything.  Not 
allowed  to  feed,  dress,  wash  themselves,  they  learn  to  be  more  and 
more  dependent  —  this  only  makes  them  sicker  than  they  were  when 
they  went  in  —  less  capable  of  fending  for  themselves  when  they 
get  out 

There  is  a  big  open  sports  field,  where  patients  run  around  a  track, 
throw  the  javelin  and  play  volleyball  and  basketball.  There  is  a  sports 
championship  every  year  where  some  patients  even  run  through  the 
whole  of  Havana  carrying  an  Olympic  torch,  return  to  the  sports  field 
here  and  use  it  to  light  a  flame.  There  is  a  big  party  and  a  carnival 
(with  costumes  and  floats)  on  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  tournament. 
There  is  a  full  scale,  regulation  size  baseball  stadium  with  an  electron¬ 
ic  scoreboard  (!)  for  the  patients  use,  right  here  at  the  hospital. 
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■  matches  with  each  other,  with  employees  and  with 
Some  of  the  annual  national  baseball  tournament  is  held 
e  patients  as  the  spectators  —  that’s  like  the  World  Series 
right  at  a  mental  hospital. 

;  revolution,  the  budget  alloted  5  cents  a  day  per  patient 
ttle  of  that  that  ever  reached  them.  One  cent  was  spent 
it  and  4-cents  went  to  the  director,  who  made  over 
rear.  The  two  main  causes  of  death  in  the  old  hospital 
iry  and  starvation  —  either  you  died  from  not  eating  en- 
'  you  died  from  eating  the  garbage  you  got.  Patients 
nimals  for  the  food  that  was  flung  at  the  floor  in  their 
:  day  alone,  86  deaths  were  registered.  Criminals  used 
ilitical  influence  to  get  transferred  from  prison  to  the 
re  they  could  “make  victims  of  their  more  bestial  in- 
ifenseless  mass  of  patients.”  Juanito,  one  of  our  Cuban 
isited  the  hospital  before  the  revolution.  “You  had  to 
lankerchief  over  your  mouth  to  keep  out  the  flies,”  he 
lg  was  ever  cleaned,  clothes  were  never  washed,  patients 
i  cells  with  their  own  wastes.  It  was  terrible.” 
tal  director  today  recognizes  that  the  old  hospital  was 
1  system,”  in  which  people  were  each  other’s  enemies,  in 
ior  who  were  misfortunate  enough  to  get  sick  were  con- 
dungeons  while  the  wealthy  went  to  the  private  and  ex- 
omes.  Today  the  philosophy  of  the  hospital  is  that  peo- 
most  precious  treasure  in  socialism.  This  maxim,  main 
r  revolution,  becomes  a  beautiful  reality  on  our  hospital 
the  human  being,  by  the  simple  fact  of  being  one,  de¬ 
ist  complete  and  total  aid.” 


eautiful  hospital.  The  basic  assumption  is  that  these  are 
life  goes  on  for  them,  and  everything  possible  must  be 
?ive  them  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  for  a  full 
ing  their  stay  in  the  hospital.  Television,  movies,  trips  to 
s  and  swimming  pools.  We  walk  into  a  building  specially 
as  a  theater  and  there  are  50  or  so  patients,  all  ages,  sexes, 
lg  forth  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  singing  and 
e  a  tape  of  this  —  and  oh,  reader  do  I  wish  I  could  play 
rhis  was  a  group  that  could  have  performed  profession- 
e.  They  put  on  their  best  performance  for  us  —  they 
?  through  the  motions  —  it  was  clear  they  cared  about 
nd  that  it  expressed  the  joy  and  happiness  that  they 
ir  lives,  even  here.  As  a  finale,  they  swept  off  the  stage 
n  front  of  us,  singing  a  song  about  the  new  Cuba. 

’t  solved  all  the  problems  of  mental  illness.  When  we  ask- 
lere  was  less  mental  illness  now  than  before  the  revolution, 
:s  of  illness  had  changed,  they  were  honest  enough  to  tell 
re  is  the  same  amount  of  illness  and  the  same  types  of 
are  the  revolution.  We  still  have  a  lot  to  learn.  The  differ- 
;hat  we  treat  the  patients  as  human  beings.” 
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All  societies  in  the  world  today  are  class  societies  —  people  are 
divided  up  into  groups  based  on  the  kinds  of  work  they  do:  or  in 
some  cases  whether  they  do  any  work  at  all  or  instead  live  off  the 
labor  of  others.  To  say  that  in  Cuba  all  telephones  are  free  or  that 
one  pays  no  admission  charge  to  the  baseball  game  is  true.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  this  to  show  that  Cuba  is  socialist  —  that  the 
system  is  fundamentally  different. 

No  matter  what  social  services,  what  means  of  communication, 
what  entertainment  is  provided,  almost  all  people  in  all  existing 
societies  still  spend  most  of  their  waking  hours  engaged  in  productive 
work  of  one  sort  or  another.  This  is  an  economic  necessity  if  people 
are  to  have  what  they  need  —  nothing  comes  out  of  thin  air  —  every¬ 
thing  from  a  building  to  a  jacket,  from  a  newspaper  to  an  orange,  is 
Ihe  result  of  human  labor  and  effort  to  produce,  create,  harvest, 
transport. 

This  being  a  reality,  several  questions  come  up.  First,  who  reaps 
the  benefits  of  the  worker’s  efforts?  Second,  who  controls  the  work¬ 
ing  situation,  how  do  the  workers  feel  about  their  daily  lives?  Who 
decides  what  is  produced?  Why  is  it  produced?  How  is  work  divided? 
How  rigid  is  the  division  of  labor?  How  many  “overseerers”  are  there 
who  sit  on  their  ass  while  most  people  sweat?  Why  do  people  work? 
How  secure  do  they  feel  in  their  job? 

While  in  Cuba,  we  visited  a  number  of  factories,  a  trade  union 
meeting  and  the  Central  Organization  of  Cuban  Workers  (the  nation¬ 
al  federation  of  all  the  Cuban  trade  unions).  What  I  want  to  single 
out  for  special  attention  is  a  can  factory  we  visited  in  Havana. 

The  tin  can  factory  produced  sanitary  metal  cans  for  food,  milk 
fruit  with  sauce,  shrimp,  paint  cans,  crown  caps  for  beer  and  pop 
bottles  and  many  other  thingB.  There  are  478  workers  at  the  plant. 

It  used  to  belong  to  Continental  Can  Company,  one  of  the  big  three 
U.S.  can  manufacturers.  The  plant  was  built  in  1930,  and  some  of 
the  machinery  dates  back  to  that  era. 

Amazingly  enough,  these  machines  are  still  running  in  the  Cuban 
can  factory.  Since  the  revolution  took  power  and  expropriated  the 
factory,  they  have  never  stopped;  90  per  cent  of  the  spare  parts  for 
these  machines  used  to  come  from  the  U.S.  —  now  there  is  no  trade 
with  U.S.  companies.  But  the  self-trained  mechanics  in  the  Cuban 
factories  worked  out  how  to  juryrig  or  manufacture  every  needed 
part.  “The  North  Americans  said  it  would  only  run  for  three  months 
after  they  left,”  the  workers  at  the  plant  told  us,  “but  12  years  later, 
it  is  still  working.”  And  they  are  producing  more  than  ever.  Contin¬ 
ental  Can  made  a  special  effort  to  make  sure  that  Cuban  workers 
didn't  learn  the  skills  needed  to  repair  the  machines,  Engineers  from 
the  States  were  brought  in  to  do  that.  But  the  Cuban  workers  were 
able  to  figure  it  all  out  on  their  own. 

Vistting  this  plant  impressed  me  greatly,  because  I  worked  several 
ttBBBtm  in  an  American  Can  Company  plant  in  Chicago  —  a  factory 
tfegt  roughly  the  same  products.  And  there  is  no  comparison. 

In  CktagO,  all  the  machines  are  grimy,  they  haven’t  been  properly 
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cleaned  in  ages.  In  Havana,  the  entire  plant  is  so  spotless  that  it’s 
like  another  world.  In  the  plant  in  Chicago,  all  kinds  of  foreign  de¬ 
bris  —  paper,  matches,  glass,  stones,  glue,  oil,  cigarette  butts,  routine¬ 
ly  find  their  way  into  cans  that  later  will  contain  food.  It  blew  my 
mind  to  look  at  the  production  line  in  the  Havana  plant  and  see  that 
they  had  taken  the  simple  measure  of  adding  another  conveyor  belt 
before  final  packing  of  the  cans  which  would  bounce  any  debris  out. 

In  the  plant  in  Chicago,  “inspection”  of  cans  destined  to  contain 
food  consisted  of  a  crew  of  overworked  people  who  essentially  didn’t 
care,  looking  at  the  cans  go  by  them  on  a  conveyor  belt,  occasionally 
throwing  out  cans  that  looked  unusable  —  that  had  very  visable  de¬ 
fects.  When  I  worked  in  that  “inspection”  department  for  several 
weeks,  my  co-workers  told  me  “throw  out  the  good  cans,  nobody’ll 
ever  know.”  We  were  so  irritated  at  the  boring,  hot,  fast  pace  we  had 
to  work  for  so  little  reward  that  all  we  could  see  was  the  possibility 
of  hurting  the  company  by  throwing  out  and  letting  the  bad  ones 
go  by..  We  never  saw  beyond  to  the  fact  that  other  people  would  get 
sick  from  rotting  food.  In  the  Cuban  plant,  cans  go  through  a  scienti¬ 
fic  process  of  inspection,  they  pass  through  an  air  pressure  device 
that  detects  the  tiniest  holes  or  leaks. 

The  general  atmosphere  in  the  plant  is  very  different,  much  more 
informal.  No  one  seems  to  be  trying  to  “look  busy.”  No  one  is  look¬ 
ing  over  their  shoulder  to  see  if  the  “boss”  is  coming.  There  are  more 
fans  and  open  doors.  Workers  stop  the  line  to  smoke  cigarettes,  talk, 
take  breaks,  no  one  is  breathing  down  their  necks.  They  work  hard, 
but  they  never  bust  a  kidney  waiting  for  the  “proper”  time  to  urinate. 

Minimum  wages  are  $85  a  month.  Maximum  is  about  $410.  Some 
skilled  workers  earn  more  than  that  because  of  a  rule  about  “historical 
wages.”  The  revolution  promised  that  no  worker’s  wage  would  be 
lowered  to  less  than  what  they  were  making  before.  But  new  workers 
go  through  the  wage  scale.  Don’t  compare  $85  a  month  to  U.S. 
workers  wages.  It’s  not  the  same  thing.  Cuban  workers  don’t  have  to 
pay  for  medical  care,  they  pay  only  10  per  cent  of  their  income 
(maximum)  for  rent,  ($8.50  maximum  rent  for  someone  earning  the 
minimum  wage),  the  education  of  their  children  (including  books, 
tuition  and  in  many  cases  room  and  board  away  from  home)  is  free, 
there  is  free  childcare  and  scarce  goods  are  rationed  so  that  everyone 
gets  some.  Under  the  Cuban  social  security  system  a  worker  gets  100 
per  cent  of  their  salary  for  the  full  period  of  time  they  are  sick. 

Everybody  has  a  right  (and  a  responsibility)  to  work.  Before  the 
revolution,  a  sign  almost  always  hung  outside  the  factory  that  read 
“no  vacancies,”  “no  jobs  available.”  There  were  periodic  layoffs  for 
three  or  four  months  at  the  worst  times  of  year,  when  workers  need¬ 
ed  the  money  the  most  they  were  sent  into  the  streets.  Now  if  there 
is  not  enough  work  at  the  plant,  workers  are  simply  transfered  to  an¬ 
other  one. 

In  the  plant  I  worked  at  in  Chicago,  the  workers  never  knew  what 
was  going  on.  They  just  knew  they  were  supposed  to  “do  what  you’re 
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told.”  In  the  Havana  plant,  there  is  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  work¬ 
ers  once  a  month  to  discuss  the  general  production  of  the  plant  and 
any  problems  that  have  arisen.  There  is  a  plan  of  productions  devel¬ 
oped  each  year  for  the  plant,  which  the  workers  discuss  and  help 
create.  There  is  a  lot  of  concern  for  safety.  There  were  numerous 
safety  devices  on  machines  that  were  missing  in  the  plant  in  Chicago. 
In  the  Chicago  plant,  it  was  rare  that  a  month  went  by  without  a  dis¬ 
abling  accident.  And  every  time  one  happened,  the  workers  were 
usually  told  they  were  at  fault,  for  not  being  “more  careful”:  as  if 
people  wanted  their  hand  cut  off.  . 

In  each  department  of  the  Havana  plant,  representatives  of  the 
Communist  Party,  the  trade  union  and  the  factory  administration 
deal  with  day  to  day  problems.  “Administrators”  take  part  in  pro¬ 
ductive  work  —  they  don’t  just  sit  in  their  offices.  The  trade  union 
organizes  study  circles  among  the  workers  to  discuss  national  and 
international  problems  and  gjl  these  matters  are  discussed  in  meetings. 
There  is  a  public  address  system  in  the  plant,  and  one  worker  has  the 
responsibility  of  reading  the  news  of  the  day  from  the  paper  over  the 
loudspeaker  so  that  everyone  can  keep  abreast  of  what’s  going  on. 

Male  workers  can  retire  at  60,  women  at  55  —  and  still  receive  at 
least  70  per  cent  of  their  earnings,  and  in  some  cases  100  per  cent. 

But  everyone  can  keep  working  as  long  as  they  want  to.  There  is  none 
of  the  forced  retirement  that  makes  so  many  older  people  in  the  U.S. 
feel  unwanted  and  non-productive  while  they  are  still  healthy  and 
strong.  We  talked  to  a  man  who  had  worked  in  the  plant  for  52  years 
(“since  I  was  11  years  old.”)  He  works  in  the  lithography  depart¬ 
ment,  which  prints  beautiful  color  designs  on  the  cans.  He’s  entitled 
to  retire,  but  he  shows  up  for  work  every  day  and  doesn’t  want  to 
leave.  He  is  very  glad  about  the  revolution.  “The  best  thing,”  he  told 
us,  “is  being  given  consideration  and  respect,  no  longer  being  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  machine,  but  as  a  living  being.” 

The  factory  has  a  large  library  of  books  on  all  subjects,  political, 
literary,  technical,  that  workers  are  free  to  take  out  of  the  plant  and 
study  at  home,  or  read  in  the  library.  Skilled  technicians  are  trained 
and  advanced  at  the  plant  itself  by  a  council  of  the  skilled  workers. 
Unlike  the  U.S.  where  skilled  workers  feel  like  they  have  to  limit 
entrance  into  training  programs  for  others  in  order  to  protect  their 
jobs,  in  Cuba,  it  is  considered  part  of  the  responsibility  of  workers 
with  special  skills  to  pass  them  on  to  any  fellow  worker  that  wants 
to  learn. 

There  are  classrooms  right  in  the  factory,  both  a  school  of  technical 
betterment  and  also  courses  in  general  education.  The  school  at  the 
factory  we  visited  is  named  after  Conrado,  Benitez,  a  literacy  worker 
killed  by  counter-revolutionaries.  (In  1959,  one-quarter  of  the  people 
of  Cuba  were  illiterate.  In  1961, 100,000  students  and  teachers  were 
sent  to  the  countryside  to  teach  all  the  people  to  read.  177,000  pairs 
of  eyeglasses  were  distributed  to  overcome  sight  problems,  and  later, 
courses  were  set  up  to  take  former  illiterates  up  to  a  sixth  grade 
level). 

Workers  in  the  plant  propose  and  nominate  people  for  Communist 
Party  membership,  based  on  attitudes  towards  work,  defense  of 
country,  morale  and  ideological  development. 

Trade  union  leaders  are  chosen  -at  a  general  assembly  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  Anyone  can  be  nominated.  There  is  a  secrete  and  direct  vote, 
which  is  then  publically  counted. 

One  of  the  older  workers  at  the  can  plant  knew  and  remembered 
the  plant  in  Chicago  that  I  had  worked  at,  Before  the  revolution,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  company  for  his  technical  proficiency  to  go  to 
the  U.S.  and  inspect  plants  here.  They  wanted  him  to  work  for 
them,  but  he  came  to  Cuba  after  sampling  the  kind  of  life  that  was 
in  store  for  him  in  America  and  now  “I’m  back  here  to  stay,”  he  told 
us  as  he  gave  us  the  fist. 

Last  year,  in  March,  a  law  against  loafing  was  created.  It  was  an 
attempt  at  a  political,  rather  than  a  bureaucratic  solution  to  the 
problem.  Why  was  it  a  problem? 

For  one  thing,  there  are  so  many  free  services,  so  many  free  or 
low  rents,  a  scarcity  of  consumer  goods,  and  an  increased  number  of 
members  of  families  working  that  some  people  didn’t  understand 
why  they  should  want  to  work.  There  was  no  “material  incentive.” 

But  what  people  had  to  be  brought  about  to  see  was  that  the  more 
productive  everyone  became,  the  faster  the  country  would  develop 
for  everyone.  That  even  if  they  were  individually  doing  alright  ,  there 
was  much  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  they  had  a  responsibility  to 
their  brother  and  sister  Cubans  to  do  it. 

Instead  of  just  a  government  decree,  party  leaders  first  wrote  a 
draft  of  the  anti-loafing  law.  It  was  then  discussed,  modified  and  a- 
mended  by  over  3,265,000  people  (virtually  the  entire  adult  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  island)  in  115,000  meetings  held  by  students,  workers, 
soldiers,  the  women’s  federation  and  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Revolution.  The  emphasis  was  on  education,  discussing  why  one 
had  to  work  and  not  just  lay  back  and  let  somebody  else  do  it.  This 
discussion  was  so  successful  that  70,000  people  joined  the  work  force 
voluntarily  before  the  new  law  even  went  into  effect.  The  means  of 
enforcing  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  11,000  workers’  councils,  com¬ 
posed  of  60,000  judges  elected  by  the  workers  in  each  work  center. 
This  process  of  mass  discussion  of  new  laws  is  now  seen  as  the  proto¬ 
type  for  the  legalization  of  a-11  future  major  laws.  If  that  isn’t  “power 
to  the  people”  I  don’t  know  what  is. 

Most  Americans  freak-out  when  they  hear  the  term  “dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat”  which  socialist  countries  identify  their  system  as 
—  but  what  proletarian  dictatorship  (socialism)  really  means  is  simply 
that  everyone  has  to  work.  No  one  has  the  right  to  enjoy  leisure  and 


Workers  from  various  job  centers  do  volunteer  construction  on  homes  for 
fellow  workers.  Photo  by  Sue  Duncan. 


comfort  at  other  people’s,  expense.  What  that  does,  besides  making 
everyone  a  worker,  is  open  up,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
possibility  of  workers  also  being  students,  artists,  intellectuals, 
“politicans”  —  leaders  of  the  society  and  creators  of  the  society  in 
every  way  possible. 

Since  socialism  eventually  aims  at  the  elimination  of  classes  by 
breaking  down  the  distinctions  between  mental  and  manual  labor, 
between  town  and  country,  between  men  and  women,  what  it  leads 
to  is  a  society  that  is  infused  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  ideas  and 
energies  of  workers  —  the  one  class  in  present  day  society  that  is 
organized  (co-operatively  in  production)  rather  than  competitively 
and  that  has  the  possibility  in  a  real  way  of  creating  a  new  world. 

A  new  world,  a  new  society,  will  not  be  made  by  theorists  who 
cannot  do  in  a  practical  way,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  people’s 
needs. 

A  bit  of  graffiti  that  we  saw  in  a  cement  plant  in  the  industrial 
city  of  Nuevitas  (Camaguey  province)  sums  up  the  situation  of  the 
Cuban  workers  today.  Graffiti  is  not  that  common  in  Cuba.  People 
don’t  deface  and  mark  up  what  they  feel  is  their’s.  But  chalked  on 
the  wall  of  a  furnace  in  this  factory  was  not  a  complaint  or  an  out¬ 
cry  but  these  words: 

Is  wonderful,  the  World  of  Carlos  Fuentes,  Welder. 

In  Cuba,  the  working  people  of  the  country  hold  the  power. 


—  Bemie 


Others  do  work  in  agriculture  to  compensate  for  Cuban  labor  shortage. 
Photo  by  Sue  Duncan. 
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V  enceremos 


Venceremos  Brigade:  Young  Americans  Sharing  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Revolutionary  Cuba,  by  members  of  the  Venceremos  Brigade,  edited  by 
Sandra  Levinson  and  Carol  Brightman.  Simon  &  Shuster,  412  pp;  $3.95 
(paper). 

Venceremos  Brigade  is  a  collection  of  short  impressions  written  by  some  of 
the  900  or  so  North  Americans  who  went  to  Cuba  in  two  groups  to  participate 
in  the  historic  1970  sugar  cane  harvest.  The  brigadistas  cut  cane  and  lived  in  a 
typical  Cuban  work  camp  for  six  weeks,  then  toured  the  island  for  two  more 
weeks. 

They  went  to  Cuba  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  which  the  90  contributors  to  the 
book  indicate.  But  through  the  variety  runs  a  thread  of  desire  and  expectation, 
prompted  by  an  apprehension  described  by  Felix  Greene  in  his  recent  book 
about  imperialsim.  The  Enemy:  “Those  of  us  in  capitalist  countries  who  are 
beginning  to  be  politically  aware  often  envy  those  who  are  working  in  socialist 
countries  . . .  From  our  side  of  the  fence  it  appears  that  our  counterparts  in  the 
countries  which  have  had  a  genuine  socialist  revolution  no  longer  have  to  battle 
our  most  insidious  enemy  —  the  underlying  cynicism  that  today  pervades  all 
capitalist  countries.” 

One  Brigade  woman  writes:  “I  suppose  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  Cuba  because 
I  was  tired  of  futile  gestures,  of  revolution  always  being  a  negative  activity.  I 
wanted  to  do  something  positive  . . .  Many  other  people  on  the  Brigade  felt  the 
same  way.” 

The  Venceremos  Brigade  journey  in  Cuba,  in  one  sense,  was  a  laboratory 
experiment  testing  the  North  American  radical  consciousness.  There  were  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Brigade,  which  was  loose  and  tentative;  but  which 
served  to  bring  the  Americans  together  for  a  common  purpose  —  and  to  connect 
them  with  the  organizational  structure  which  the  Cubans  created  to  work  with 
the  Brigade;  the  shared  working  situation  of  cutting  sugar  cane,  shared  with 
Cubans  and  other  visiting  revolutionaries  as  well;  and  the  general  setting  of  a 
“genuine  socialist  revolution.”  : 

These  conditions  created  developments  which  one  brigadista  sums  up  as  a 
discovery.  “The  most  important  freedom  in  Cuba  is  the  freedom  to  grow  in 
consciousness.”  The  entire  content  of  the  book,  however,  is  a  text  repeating,  in 
lesson  after  lesson,  the  soundness  of  the  idea  that  growth  occurs  only  through 
association  with  others.  One  such  lesson: 

“Later  on  that  evening,  there  were  small  clusters  of  Americans  surrounding 
the  Vietnamese  fighters  and  their  translators.”  (TTiis  was  a  meeting  in  camp  be¬ 
tween  ten  guerrillas  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  the  South  Vietnam 
armed  forces,  also  in  Cuba  as  volunteer  cane  cutters,  and  some  of  the  U.S. 
brigadistas .)  “One  American  asked  whether  the  guerrilla  soldiers  ate  white  rice 
or  brown  rice.  The  soldier  patiently  answered,  ‘Food  is  not  important  to  us. 
Whatever  the  people  are  able  to  get  for  us  is  what  we  eat,  sometimes  it  is  brown 
rice  and  sometimes  white  —  it  makes  no  difference.  Our  concentration  is  on 
defeating  the  enemy.’  ”  The  brigadista  goes  on  to  relate,  “I  cringed  when  I 
heard  this  exchange,  because  of  the  vast  difference  in  values  between  the  two 
countries.  Too  often,  at  camp,  we  had  talked  of  food  before  revolution.” 

Naturally.  Natural  to  talk  of  food  before  revolution,  natural  to  put  a  question 
of  that  sort  to  a  person  whose  “daily  bread”  is  not  just  rice,  brown  or  white,  byt 
“whatever  the  people  get  for  us,”  whose  “concentration  is  in  defeating  the 
enemy.”  Natural,  that  is,  for  a  North  American  rebel.  The  formality  of  being  a 
rebel  or  radical  is  not  what  shapes  a  person’s  attitude  toward  life,  any  more  than 
does  the  formality  of  being  a  student  or  an  anti-imperialist.. 

We  can  assume  that  if  the  question  of  the  importance  of  food  were  posed  to 
the  brigadista  in  an  academic  way,  she  would  answer  “correctly,”  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  food  being  unimportant  as  compared  with  other  human  needs.  But 
when  she  speaks  spontaneously,  she  reveals  the  deep  penetration  into  her  con¬ 
sciousness  made  by  the  values  of  the  system  which  she  imagines,  no  doubt,  she 
has  rejected  completely. 

Revolutions  are  fought,  in  part,  to  provide  food  for  people  who  do  not  have 
enough  food  in  the  pre-revolutionary  order.  They  are  fought  by  guerrillas  whose 
“brown  rice  and  sometimes  white”  are  supplied  by  the  very  people  for  whom 
the  revolution  is  being  fought.  Thus  food  is  rendered  unimportant  by  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  simple  human  relationships,  love  and  solidarity. 

Not  that  bread  and  rice  disappear.  They  serve  their  purpose  as  a  means  of 
common  survival  in  a  struggle  within  which  the  nature  of  human  beings  is  trans¬ 
formed.  But  there  is  even  more  in  the  brief  reply  of  the  NLF  guerrilla  to  the 
question  about  rice.  Love  and  solidarity  can  occur  only  when  a  certain  condition 
has  been  fulfilled:  “concentration  on  defeating  the  enemy.”  ‘ 

The  encounter  between  the  brigadista  and  the  NLF  fighter  in  Cuba’s  cane- 
fields  teaches  the  first  lesson  to  those  of  us  who  are  wondering,  as  Felix  Greene 
puts  it:  “What  can  /  do  ?  How  do  I  act?”  Well,  concentrate  on  defeating  the 
enemy,  that’s  what  and  how,  but  notice  two  things:  1)  The  guerrilla’s  answer 
does  not  refer  to  “I”  but' to  “we”  and  “us”;  and  2)  “Know  the  enemy  and 
know  yourself,”  a  quote  from  a  military  scientist  of  ancient  China,  used  by  Mao 
Tse-tung,  which  sums  up  the  problem/solution.  By  knowing  ourselves  we  will 
know  the  enemy,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  most  important  word  in  what  the 
guerrilla  had  to  say  is  probably  “concentration.”  ' 

Hie  brigadistas  in  Cuba  found  it  almost  impossible  to  concentrate  on  the  work 
of  cutting  cane  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tensions  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  U.S.  There  were  many  hassles,  with  themselves  and  with  the  Cubans.  Ques¬ 
tions  on  the  approach  to  work,  or  whether  to  work  at  all,|  on  racism,  male  supre¬ 
macy,  women’s  liberation,  the  function  of  drugs,  etc.  The  contradiction  between 
North  American  undisciplined  indulgence  and  the  Cuban  consciousness  at  work 
is  sketched  by  one  brigadista: 

14  :  Space  City! 


Brigadistas  talk  with  20-year-old  North  Vietnamese  militiawoman.  Her  duty 
was  to  locate  and  mark  American  bombs  which  had  failed  to  explode. 


What  we  start  to  see  in  Cuba  is  that  there  are  other  institutionalized 
ways  of  doing  things  which  make  people  feel  differently  about 
themselves,  each  other  and  their  work;  collective  ways,  non¬ 
competitive  ways,  non-commodity-money  ways,  and  non-family 
ways.  These  stem  from  an  economic  and  cultural  revolution,  a. 
seizure  of  power.  Most  people  in  the  U.S.  don’t  understand  this 
“political"  explanation.  They  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  personal  needs  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  personal 
solutions  will  somehow  overthrow  the  social  order  without  an 
actual  revolution. 

Each  Brigade  spent  eight  weeks  in  Cuba,  no  time  at  all  for  making  “new  men 
and  women”  and  scarcely  time  to  “start  to  see  that  there  are  other  . .  .  ways  of 
doing  things.”  And  the  feelings  of  hope  and  confidence  which  grew  even  in  that 
short  period,  in  spite  of  all  the  imported  internal  obstacles,  were  always  con¬ 
fused  by  the  necessity  which  faced  every  brigadista,  that  of  returning  to  the  U.S. 
Of  returning  to  a  U.S.  which ,  because  it  was  now  seen  more  clearly  as  a  result 
of  the  Cuban  perspective,  seemed  to  be  more  cruel  and  inhuman  than  they  had 
realized  before. 

Nevertheless,  they  learned  something  about  themselves,  their  country, 
revolution,  and  the  enemy,  in  Cuba;  they  learned  something  about  the 
revolutionizing  process,  revolutionary  responsibility^and  they  learned  how  to 
carry  on  the  revolution  in  their  consciousness  —  by  concentrating,  in  association 
with  others,  on  defeating  the  enemy. 

I  feel  much  less  isolated  after  Cuba . . .  The  important  thing 
. . .  is  to  understand  that  we  will  not  be  fighting  alone.  There 
are  many  millions  of  people  willing  to  die  not  simply  for  their 
own  or  their  country’s  liberation  but  for  the  whole  of  humanity 
oppressed  by  imperialism  . . .  What  we  are  pushing  toward  in 
our  experimentation  with  new  life  styles,  what  our  music 
expresses,  what  drives  us  into  the  streets,  are  not  the  “utopian 
visions  of  affluent  youth,  ”  but  rock-bottom  human  needs 
and  aspirations . . .  the  same  needs  and  aspirations  that  are 
driving  people  in  the  Third  World . . .  Underlying  this  inter¬ 
national  solidarity  is  the  understanding  that  we  have  one 
common  enemy:  imperialism. 
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Bedknobs  and  Broomsticks 

Angela  Lansbury  stars  in  this  Disney 
film  that’s  cute,  pretty  and  all  those 
other  “G”  rated  words.  She’s  pretty 
good,  though,  especially  if  you’re 
feelin’  good.  Almeda  IV.  G. 

Ben.  Supposedly  the  answer  to  the 
“rats’  revenge.  ”  Everywhere.  PG. 


The  Big  Bird  Cage.  The  movie 

about  women  .  .so  hot  they  melt 
the  chains  that  enslave  them.”  If 
you’re  a  heavy  women’s  libber,  you 
ought  to  hate  this  one.  See  it,  if  you 
like  to  blow  your  bread. . . .  Every¬ 
where,  check  your  dailies.  R. 


The  Burglars.  A  different  kind  of 
“heist”  film  starring  Omar  Sharif, 
Jean-Paul  Belmondo  and  Dyan 
Cannon.  Cinemas  and  Loews  Twin. 

PG. 

A  Clockwork  Orange.  The  movie 
that  tells  you  what  it’s  like  to  have  a 
“freak”  John  Wayne  who  relishes 
violence.  If  you  get  off  to  this  piece 
of  Kubrick  krap,  with  justified 
reason,  I’d  really  like  to  know  where 
your  head  is,  and  why.  Drive-ins 
and  around.  X.  (Kubrick  really  had 
to  work  hard  to  get  that  instead  of 
an  R.) 

Conquest  of  the  Planet  of  the 
Apes.  Sequel  No.  4 !  Roddy 
MacDowell  has  a  monkey  on  his 
back,  or  signed  a  contract  that  he 
can’t  get  out  of,  or  is  hard  up  for 
money,  or. . .  Drive-ins  and  around, 
check  your  dailies.  PG. 

Cool  Hand  Luke.  Paul  Newman 
in  one  of  his  finest  portrayals  as  a 
work  farm  inmate.  Unfortunately, 
it’s  on  the  same  bill  as  the  Kubrick 
krap,  but  close  your  eyes  to  the  other 
and  enjoy  getting  off  to  Paul’s  fine 
acting  in  this  one.  King  Center 
Drive-in  (West),  RE  4-0272.  PG. 

(If  you  have  kids  old  enough  to 
understand  this  one,  take  them  to 
see  it.) 

The  Cowboys.  WHY  HASN’T 
IT  LEFT  YET?  Is  America  so  hung 
up  on  killing  that  we  must  allow 
people  to  make  money  off  sadistic 
blood-letting  films?  John  (the  Amer¬ 
ican  epitome  of  the  wonderful  killer) 
Wayne  and  his  sadomasochistic 
Cub  Scout  troup  star  in  this  piece  of 
western  glorification  a  la  youth’s 
acceptance  of  killing.  Everywhere. 

PG,  and  if  you’ve  got  children  and  any 
sense,  you  won’t  take  them  to  see 
this  one. 

Duck,  You  Sucker.  Revolutionary 
war  type  film  starring  Rod  Steiger  and 
James  Coburn.  Drive-ins,  check  your 
dailies.  PG. 

Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  Won’t 

somebody  help  him?  Tower, 
523-7301.  G. 

The  French  Connection.  Good 

music  for  a  fast-assed  thriller  about 
busting  the  “big  boy.”  Gene  Hackman 
(superb)  stars.  Shamrock.  R. 

Fuzz.  Ya  ha!  Raquel  Welch  (Miss 
Gamahuchies)  and  Burt  ( the  fold-out 
boy)  Reynolds  star.  Almeda  IV, 
Memorial  and  Loews  State.  PG. 


Fritz  the  Cat.  Thank  God  this 
one’s  still  here.  It’s  an  excellent 
animated  movie.  A  beautiful  way 
to  lose  yourself  in  getting  off  to 
cartoons.  Park  HI.  X. 

The  Godfather.  One  of  America’s 
finest  contributions  to  the  film  art 
and  what  it  can  be.  A  gutsy,  infor¬ 
mative,  beautiful,  sensitive,  per¬ 
sonally  fulfilling,  well  acted, 
well  directed  (have  I  run  out  of 
expletives?)  movie.  A' must  to 
see.  Galleria,  Bellaire,  Shepherd, 

South  Main,  Telephone  Rd.  H, 

T&C  Six,  and  Thunderbird  Drive-in. 
R. 

Hitchcock’s  Frenzy.  The 
directing  master  at  work  on  one 
of  his  best  contributions.  A  good 
chance  to  see  the  master  of  sus¬ 
pense  at  his  work.  Gaylynn  Terrace, 
high  prices.  R. 

Klute.  Jane  Fonda  and  Donald 
Sutherland  turn  in  excellent  per¬ 
formances  in  this  interesting  and 
intriguing  film.  If  you  didn’t  see  it 
when  it  was  here  the  first  time. 

Get  off  yer  ass  and  go  see  it!! 

Drive-ins  and  around,  check  your 
dailies.  R. 

Last  of  the  Mobile  Hot  Shots. 

Starring  James  Coburn.  Drive-ins. 

The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers. 

A  funny,  funny  movie.  Alan  Arkin 
comes  close  to  (or  passes  without 
you  knowing  it)  his  genius  perfor¬ 
mance  in  “The  Russians  are  Coming” 
Co-starring  Sally  Kellerman  (hilari¬ 
ous)  and  Paula  Prentiss.  Loews  Twin 
I,  461-3000.  PG. 

The  Last  Picture  Show.  Thank 
God  this  one’s  still  here,  too !  The 
best,  bar  none.  Best  movie  of  ‘71. 
Peter  Bogdanovich  brilliantly 
directs  one  of  the  finest  casts  ever 
assembled  in  one  place  to  make  a 
movie.  Including  Cloris  Leachman, 
Ellen  Burstyn,  Timothy  Bottoms, 
and  Ben  Johnson.  If  you  haven’t 
seen  this  one  you’re  either  in  jail, 
or  a  red-neck,  or  sick,  or  have  the 
sense  of  a  cretin,  or. . .'  At  the 
Delman.  R. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  This 
movie  is  reputedly  held  over  by 
popular  demand,  when  it’s  simply 
returned  to  the  neighborhood 
circuit.  Northwest  IV.  PG 

The  Other.  A  different  kind  of 
movie/thriller  starring  Uta  Hagen 
(for  those  of  you  who  care,  she 
played  Martha  in  the  first  Broadway 
production  of  “Who’s  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?”)  Alabama, 

522-5176.  PG. 

Nicholas  and  Alexandria.  Not  a 
fun  couple. .  .Uhe  movie  is  long,  very 
long.  Back  to  the  neighborhoods 
along  with  “Mary. .  ”.  T&C  Six.  High 
prices.  PG. 

The  Possession  of  Joel  Delaney. 
Too  bad  it’s  not  Delaney  Bramlett. 
But  it’s  not.  Almeda  IV.  R. 

Red  Sun.  A  movie  starring  the  man 
who  makes  any  movie  worth  seeing: 
Toshiro  Mifune.  On  a  twin  bill  with 
The  Reivers,  starring  Steve  McQueen 
in  one  of  his  funnier  roles.  Park  I 
and  Eastpark  H.  PG. 

Portnoy’s  Complaint.  A  funny 
movie  if  you  got  off  to  the  book.  For 
others  it’s  a  toss-up.  Dick  Benjamin, 
Karen  Black,  and  Lee  Grant  (excel¬ 
lent)  star.  Windsor,  high  prices.  R. 


ALTERNATIVE  FEATURES  SERVICE 
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The  Revengers.  Another  western 
starring  Bill  Holden,  Ernest  Borgnine, 
Woody  Strode,  and  Susan  Hayward. 
Everywhere.  PG. 

Patton.  It’s  here  again  to  be  seen, 
and  if  you  have  the  chance  to  see 
it,  do.  A  war  movie  for  people  who 
HATE  war  movies.  Moving,  intel¬ 
ligent  look  at  a  man  who  was  in  love 
with  war.  George  C.  Scott  is  brilliant, 
Karl  Malden  comes  close  to  him 
along  with  an  outstanding  cast  of 
supporting  actors.  A  must  to  see. 
Around  at  the  drive-ins  with  the 
Planet  of  the  Apes  sequel.  GP. 

Stand  up  and  Be  Counted.  An 

extremely  perceptive  movie  about 
the  women’s  movement  in  America. 
Galleria  H.  PG. 

Shaft’s  Big  Score.  Sequel  to  the 
first  big  money  maker.  Metropolitan. 
R. 

The  War  Between  Men  and 
Women.  Funny  movie  based  on  the 
life  of  cartoonist  James  Thurber. 
Starring  Jack  Lemmon,  Barbara 
Harris  and  Jason  Robards,  Jr.  (out¬ 
standing).  River  Oaks,  high  prices. 

What’s  Up,  Doc?  Barbra  Steisand 
and  Ryan  (Hovemyselfsomuch) 

O’Neal  are  given  some  fancy  footwork 
to  do  around  a  fine  crowd  of  bit 
players  assembled  by  Peter 
Bogdanovich.  T&C  Six,  high  prices.G. 

The  Wrath  of  God.  Bob  Mitchum 
(who  is  capable  of  doing  much  better 
films  than  this)  plays  a  bogus  priest 
in  this  bogus  film.  Check  your  dailies. 
R. 


Four  Poster.  The  play  from  which 
the  musical  “I  do,  I  do!”  was  adapted. 
Starring  Imogene  Coca  and  King 
Donovan.  Both  are  very'  funny  in 
this;  unfortunately,  you  must  eat 
(or  at  least  pay  for)  the  care 
package  buffet  they  serve  at  the 
Windmill  Dinner  Theatre  to  see  it. 

The  Maids  and  Deathwatch. 

Two  Genet  plays  at  the  playwrights 
Showcase  in  Autry  House,  6265 
S.  Main  through  Aug  5. 

Ripped  and  Wrinkled.  Musical 
fantasy  based  on  Rip  Van  Wrinkle. 
Thirty-five  new  songs  (some  of 
which  are  very  good),  the  Bloontz 
All  Stars,  and  a  plain  and  simple 
evening  of  musical  fun.  Liberty 
Hall,  curtain  8  pm.  225-6250. 

South  Pacific.  In  as  much  as  we 
have  a  free  theatre,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  it.  Opening  this  Thu. 
at  the  Miller  Theatre  Under  the 
Stars  in  Hermann  Park  (the  hill,  man) 
through  July  29. 


AM  Stations: 

KNUZ:  Pinpoint  Program:  Sun, 

July  23,  7:30-8:00  am.  Coverage  of 
the  Skylab  Program  at  NASA.  Joe 
Allen,  host. 

KYOK:  Sat,  July  22,  6-7  pm. 
Hotline.  Guests  will  be  the  Houston 
Chapter  of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
Wed,  July  26:  10-11  pm.  Third  Day. 
Guest  will  be  black  politician  Harvey 
Keep.  : 

FM  Stations: 

KTRU:  Every  Sat.  1-7  pm. 
Classics.  Different  classical  artists 
every  week.  Sat,  July  22:  Bach. 

Every  Sun.  4-7  pm:  Music  Without 
Words:  Jazz.  Sun,  July  23:  8:30- 
9:00  pm:  Old  Radio  brings  you  The 
Lone  Ranger. 

KAUM:  Sun,  8-8:30  am  and  pm: 
News  Magazine  with  Chip 
LansdelL  Car  Gouging.  Guests  will 
include  Sgt.  Marvin  Zindler  of  the 
Consumer  Fraud  Division  of  Harris 
County;  Gene  Harrington,  TSU 
Preventive  Law  Center;  State  Rep. 
Larry  Bales  and  Demo  Kounis, 
independent  garage  owner. 

Insight:  3:47-4:42  am  and  8:30- 
9:30pm.  Black  Segment:  TSU  Law 
School  and  the  need  for  it  as  seen  by 
Lebaron  Taylor.  Guests  will  include 
those  from  the  student  and  non¬ 
student  community. 

Chicano  segment:  Elma  Barrera 
reports  on  the  chicanos  in  the 
Brigada  Venceremos. 

Talk  Show:  9:30  pm-  1:30  am. 
Bicycling  and  the  new  city  ordinance. 
Dave  Lamble,  host. 

KRBE:  Sun,  July  23,  10  pm- 
12  midnight.  Confrontation. 

Program  of  and  for  black  and 
Spanish-sumamed  community. 

Benny  Boon,  host. 
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unclassified 


FREE.  2  striped  kittens  —  10  weeks 
old.  Ancestry  undeterminable.  Box 
trained.  Call  Foster,  783-1768. 

ALLEN,  I’M  REALLY  GLAD  I  AM 
CORRESPONDING  WITH  YOU. 

Hurry  and  get  out  of  prison.  All  my 
love,  Carol. 

I  AM  GAY  AND  I  AM  VERY,  VERY 
LONELY.  The  men  here  laugh  at 
what  I  am  proud  of  being.  Gay ! 

Please,  those  of  you  who  do  under¬ 
stand  write  Richard  George,  No.680902, 
PO  Box  777  Monroe,  Washington, 
98272. 

I  AM  VERY  LONELY  AND  DE¬ 
PRESSED,  I  NEED  SOMEONE  TO 
WRITE  TO.  It  would  make  prison 
life  easier.  Butch  Sigler  No.83223, 

Box  788,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44901. 

GAY  PRISONERS  IN  TEXAS.  We 
are  a  small  group  of  people  who  hope 
to  write  and  assist  gay  men  and 
women  in  Texas  jails.  If  you  are  gay 
and  a  prisoner  or  wish  to  write  a  gay 
prisoner  write  to  Dennis  Milam,  1912 
Nueces,  No.2-A,  Austin,  Texas, 

78705. 


LOB,  I  DIDN’T  STAND  YOU  UP 
DAT.  OR  SUN.  I  went  to  the  hospital 
Sunday  afternoon  with  105  degree 
fever  and  was  there  until  Thurs.  I  had 
no  way  to  reach  you.  Please  call, 
Sheila. 

I  AM  PRESENTLY  IN  THE  JACK- 
SON,  MISS.,  PRISON  and  would  like 
to  correspond  with  a  young  lady.  I 
will  answer  all  letters.  Ivory  Robinson, 
No.113136,  PO  Box  E,  Jackson,  Miss., 
49204. 

I  AM  VERY  LONELY  AND  I  NEED 
SOMEONE  TO  WRITE.  Someone  to 
help  me  in  my  lonely  hours  here  in 
prison.  Larry  C.  Atkinson,  No.81673, 
Box  788,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44901. 

FRIENDLY  CALIFORNIA  PRISON 
inmate  would  really  like  to  receive 
some  mail  from  far-out  freaks  to 
help  pass  the  lonely  hours  I  must 
spend  here.  Please  send  a  photo  if 
you  can.  Thanks.  Joe  Kennedy, 

Box  B-38092,  Jamestown,  CA, 

95327. 

FREE  FOOD  DAILY  from  3  -  5  pm 
at  1006  California  St.  For  anyone 
who  needs  a  meal  and  can’t  pay. 
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unclassifieds 

Space  City!  Unclassifieds  are  free.  Fill  .out  this  form  and  mail  to  Unclassifieds,  Space 
’city!,  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  77004.  Preference  given  to  service  and  non-profit  ads. 
we  don't  accept  "sex  ads."  We  believe  that  far  from  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual 
liberation,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women  and 
gay  people.  Not  alt  "sex  ads"  are  exploitative  of  course,  but  we  don't  know  any  simple 
guideline  for  determining  which  are  and  which  aren't.  We  will  generally  accept  ads  how¬ 
ever,  for  roommates  which  specify  gay  or  straight,  male  or  female,  to  avoid  possible  con¬ 
fusion  when  two  parties  qet  tnaether.  Space  City!  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  ad,  or 
to  change  or  delete  po>  vie  not  in  keeping  with  our  policy. 


Dear  Space  City! 

The  United  Farm  Workers  Union  is 
broke  and  asking  for  your  help. 

Since  1967,  the  boycott  has  been 
the  instrument  through  which  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  won  for  the  farm 
workers.  To  maintain  a  nation-wide 
boycott  costs  the  union  $40,000  a 
month. 

Hie  boycott  office  in  Houston,  as 
well  as  the  boycott  offices  around 
the  nation,  has  never  raised  money  in 
proportion  to  what  it  has  spent.  The 
Houston  boycott  office  is  responsible 
for  building  support  for  the  boycott 
in  an  area  which  encompasses  over 
three  million  people.  The  Houston 


staff  consists  of  three  people.  We  are 
asking  you  to  pledge  $1,  $5,  $10,  a 
month  or  whatever  you  can  afford, 
for  the  duration  of  the  lettuce  boy¬ 
cott. 

The  movement  was  founded  and 
sustained  by  sacrifices,  the  greatest 
of  which  comes  from  the  farm  work¬ 
ers  themselves.  How  ironical  it  would 
be  if  the  Farm  Bureau’s  repressive 
legislation  did  not  defeat  the  boycott, 
but  our  inability  to  enlist  your 
financial  as  well  as  moral  support.  It 
can  be  done. 

The  Houston  Boycott  House 

1828  Arbor 

524-9404 
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ordinary.  I  guess  the  greatest  ad¬ 
miration  one  can  feel  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  one  feels  for  Vietnam, 
for  her  people,  for  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
We’ve  often  said  that  we  don’t 
know  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  who 
he  was  because  he  was  Viet- 
namese,  or  if  the  Vietnamese 
have  the  projection,  the  spirit 
they  have,  because  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  spite  of  the  great 
admiration  one  feels  for  Viet- 
nam  from  here  —  and  knowing 
Vietnam  as  the  Cubans  know  her, 
because  I  don’t  think  there’s 
another  country  as  closely  tied 
to  Vietnam  as  is  Cuba  —  when 
one  arrives  in  Vietnam  one  feels 
this  even  more.  The  women? 
The  extraordinary  way  in  which 
they  work,  that  unbending 
spirit;  one  even  feels  a  kind  of 
joy  in  the  struggle,  in  the  con¬ 
stant  spirit  of  struggle.  And  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
the  Museum  and  of  seeing  that 
this  has  been  their  lot  for  4,000 
years.  Their  country  has  been 
invaded  constantly  for  4,000 
years,  by  one  powerful  civiliza¬ 


tion  after  another,  and  their 
spirit  of  struggle  has  never  varied. 
And  when  one  comments  on 
this,  they  say:  “But  we’re  much 
farther  ahead  than  we  were 
4,000  years  ago!”  There’s  no 
question  that  they  must  win, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  moment 
when  they’re  going  to  win  . . . 

As  far  as  Chile  is  concerned, 
our  travels  there  showed  us  a 
country  not  unlike  our  own  in 
1959,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  Chilean  women  are 
anxious  to  participate  in  the 
process,  and  at  this  time  they’re 
engaged  in  unifying  work  very 
much  like  what  we  were  doing 
at  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution, 
all  the  women  united  to  defend 
and  support  their  new  society. 
We  saw  a  great  deal  of  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  Chilean  people  have  a 
level  of  political  awareness  much 
above  what  we  had  in  1959;  it’s 
a  country  with  a  high  degree  of 
political  development.  I  think 
they’re  going  to  move  ahead  and 
that  their  women  will  play  the 
role  they  must  play  in  that 
process . . . 
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For  information  on  abortion,  birth  control,  preg¬ 


nancy  tests  and  counseling  call  locally 
Problem  Pregnancy  Information  8ervice, 


Inc. 

Counselors  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  We  will 
answer  your  question!  completely  It  openly. 


523-2521 

523-7408 

523-5354 


Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service 
209  Stratford  St.,  Houston 
Office  hours  9:30  mm-9:30  pm  7  days  a  week 


523-7453 
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Green. Acres  Organic  Foods 
1338  Wertheimer  2512  Rice  8lvtJ. 
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Platter  Chatter 


by  John  Lomax 


Gravel-voiced  Wolfman  Jack  who  has  had  songs  written  about  him  by  Leon 
Russell,  Todd  Rundgren  and  Jose  Feliciano  has  signed  a  recording  contract  with 
a  subsidiary  of  RCA. 

Expect  a  solo  album  out  soon  from  Pete  Townshend.  Called  Pure  <t  Easy, 
the  leaping  Limey  will  play  all  the  instruments.  An  upcoming  release  from  Van 
Morrison  entitled  Saint  Dominick’s  Preyiew  out  later  this  month. 

Rumor  has  Jeff  Beck  on  his  way  here  to  perform  the  first  day  or  so  of  Aug¬ 
ust  courtesy  of  Feyline  Productions. 

Mike  Quarto,  whose  album,  Paintings,  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  last  week, 
will  be  at  the  next  Metropolitan  bash,  midnight  July  29.  Quarto  plays  the  world’s 
only  electropiano,  developed  by  Baldwin  for  about  300  g’s,  it  is  said  to  be  able 
to  reproduce  the  sounds  of  an  entire  orchestra.  The  show  will  also  present  a 
local  band  along  with  a  yet  unrevealed  group  from  Los  Angeles. 

I  mentioned  to  Bidy  that  with  Mick  Jagger  on  the  cover  of  Life  could  re¬ 
spectability  be  far  behind?  She  replied  that  Charles  Manson  had  been  on  the 
cover  of  Life  too. 

A  rather  belated  Sticky  Fingers  award  for  the  year  1968  goes  to  previous 
winner  Paul  Kantner.  Seems  that  I  read  a  letter  from  a  Jane  Daley  Written  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  in  the  current  Crawdaddy.  From  Rebirth,  by  John 
Wyndham,  copyright  1956: 


Your  work  is  to  survive . . .  They  are  the  crown  of  creation . . .  they  have  now¬ 
here  more  to  go.  But  life  is  change,  that  is  how  it  differs  from  the  rocks . . . 

. . .  Soon  they  will  attain  the  stability  they  strive  for,  in  the  only  form  it  is 
granted  -  a  place  among  the  fossils. 

...  We  have  a  new  world  to  conquer .... 

In  loyalty  to  their  kind  they  cannot  tolerate  our  rise;  in  loyalty  to  our  kind, 
we  cannot  tolerate  their  obstruction. 


If  you  have  the  album,  Crown  of  Creation,  one  listen  to  the  song  will  convince 
you  that  the  resemblance  of  the  lyrics  to  the  words  of  Wyndham  is  rather  strik¬ 
ing;  in  some  verses  there  isn’t  any  change  at  all.  Quoting  from  literature  is  one 
thing,  however  when  you  quote  something  law  and  copyright  practice,  as  well 
as  common  courtesy  dictate  that  you  note  your  source.  Otherwise  people  are 
likely  to  call  you  a  plagarist. 


ROOTIN  *  *  *  Navasota  *  *  •  ABC  *  *  *  34m  05s 

If  you’re  a  wart  hog  and  have  to  root  you’ve  got  to  get  down.  Even  if  you 
persist  in  applying  the  vulgar  meaning  to  the  term  “rootin’”  then  you  still  have 
got  to  get  down  to  indulge  your  rampant  urge.  Navasota,  a  product  of  the 
Houston  rock  scene  has  done  exactly  that.  Gotten  down.  And  emerged  with  a 
good-time,  happy  album  done  in  their  unique  driving  boogie  style.  Seven  of  the 
10  songs  were  written  jointly  by  the  group,  the  exceptions  being  “Canyon 
Ladies,”  by  Don  Fagen  and  Walter  Becker,  “I’m  Leavin’,”  by  C.  Burnett  and  a 


COUPON 

SUMMER  SALE 


WATERBEDS  -  -  Heavy  duty  strength  -  - 

regular  $40.00  now  on  sale  for  $25.00 
FLOOR  FRAMES,  including  liners  -  -  $25.00 


Introductory  offer  on  contemporary  adjustable 
strobe  lights  -  -  $14.95 


WATERBEDS  UNLIMITED 
.1838  Westheimer 
524-5867 
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delightful  version  of  H.  Hausey’s  “Ole  Slew-Foot.” 

Twelfth  Street’*  Dennis  Collins  and  Gary  Kannon  ably  produced  the  record 
and  enlisted  the  help  of  notables  like  Mark  Volman  and  Howard  Kaylan  of  the 
Mothers’,  Vanetta  Fields  and  Byron  Berline,  fiddler  for  the  Flying  Burrito 
Brothers’  finale.  The  album  has  a  raunchy  tone  particularly  in  Dicky  Sony’s 
vocals  which  are  reminiscent  of  Black  Oak  Arkansas,  although  Navasota  has  a 
cleaner  sound,  less  distortion  and  more  skilled  arrangements. 

Two  other  influences  are  Eric  Clapton,  whose  guitar  style  is  evident  in  “That’s 
How  it  Is,”  and  Keith  Richard,  whose  rhythmnic  sense  closely  parallels  the  lead 
lines  of  “Canyon  Ladies,”  a  tune  evoking  memories  of  “Jumping  Jack  Flash.” 
These  associations  speak  well  for  Navasota’s  taste  but  don't  be  misled  —  they 
have  their  own  sound.  Ctdl  it  bayou  rock  if  you’re  into  labels.  If  not  just  be  con¬ 
tent  to  get  it  on  with  these  skilled  dudes. 

If  you  haven’t  gathered  yet  that  I  think  this  is  a  good  record  then  I’ll  tell  you: 
Rootin’  is  a  fine,  fine  first  album  that  rocks  from  start  to  finish.  There  are  a  lot 
more  highs  in  Rootin’  than  in  most  of  the  records  released  by  better  known 
and  more  highly  regarded  units.  At  least  half  the  cuts  are  excellent;  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  merely  good.  Another  band  Houston  can  be  proud  of.  93. 

I’M  SATISFIED  •••  John  Paul  Hammond  *  *  *  Columbia  •••  32m  23s 
This  New  York  City  chap  played  here  last  summer  at  Liberty  Hall  during  the 
blues  series.  He  got  a  spot  on  the  Steve  Edwards  show  and  proceeded  to  inform 
Houston  that  he  had  never  played  guitar  until  one  day  when  he  realized  he  was 
the  reincarnation  of  a  black  Southern  bluesman.  From  that  day  forth  he  knew 
his  destiny  so  he  picked  up  a  guitar  and  out  came  the  blues. 

They’ve  been  coming  since  1963  when  his  first  album  appeared  and  along  the 
way  Jimi  Hendrix,  Robbie  Robertson,  Bill  Wyman  and  Duane  Allman  have  help¬ 
ed  John  present  his  music.  This  latest  effort  was  produced  by  no  less  than  De¬ 
laney  &  Bonnie  Bramlett.  I’m  Satisfied  presents  a  lower-keyed  John  Hammond 
whose  brilliance  still  shines,  yet  whose  intensity  seems  better  channeled.  I  mean 
when  he  came  through  town  last  year  I  met  him  and  he  was  into  Scientology  and 
I  had  to  wear  sun  glasses  to  look  him  in  the  eye.  But  I  understand  from  those 
who  know  him  that  John  got  the  Scientology  thing  cleared  up  with  some  cocaine 
and  is  a  somewhat  more  relaxed  lad  to  deal  with.  George  Gerdes  told  us  of  some 
fantastic  all-night  jams  held  in  Hammond’s  loft  with  lots  of  the  musicians  who 
gig  or  live  in  New  York  City. 

John  works  over  some  John  Lee  Hooker,  Willie  McTell  and  Robert  Johnson 
songs  along  with  six  new  tunes  of  his  own  and  the  Bobby  Bland  favorite,  “Far¬ 
ther  Up  the  Road,”  from  Kim  Veasey  and  Houston’s  own  Don  Robey.  The  songs 
are  bluesy,  Johns*  voice  black  as  a  politicians’  heart  and  the  guitar-piano- 
harmonica  backup  set  both  off  very  well.  John  Hammond’s  dad  recorded  Bessie 
Smith’s  last  session  and  Bob  Dylan’s  first,  so  you  know  young  John  has  been 
around  some  blues.  It  must  have  put  something  of  a  strain  on  his  own  perform¬ 
ing  career  but  it  appears  John  has  surmounted  this  obstacle.  A  choice  record 
with  glittering  support.  92. 

GERONIMO’S  CADILLAC  *  *  *  Michael  Murphey  *  *  *  A&M  *  *  *  44m  25s 
Here’s  another  one  that  got  away.  Murphey  grew  up  in  Dallas  and  lives  in 
Texas  now;  in  between  he  made  the  inevitable  decision  to  go  elsewhere  to  seek 
his  fame.  Off  he  went  to  write  songs  for  Kenny  Rogers,  Mike  Nesmith,  Roger 
Miller,  Bobbie  Gentry  and  Flatt  and  Scruggs.  This  is  his  first  album  and  it  is  a 
beaut. 

The  tunes  are  ballads  of  the  West;  not  country  and  western  songs.  They  are 
tales  of  the  sad  fate  of  the  Indians,  a  “Crack  Up  in  Los  Cruces,”  the  fading  of 
the  silver  mines,  a  trip  to  Mexico  and  the  beauty  of  the  country.  “Harbor  for 
my  Soul”  sounds  like  Elton-John/soul. 

Vocals  throughout  are  well  done  in  Michaels’  hoarse  tenor.  The  backing  by 
Leonard  Arnold,  Gary  Nunn,  Bommer  Castleman,  Robert  Livingston  and  Kenny 
Buttrey  is  an  excellent  amalgam  of  rock,  folk  and  country/westem. 

-  In  addition,  poet  Charles  John  Quarto  helped  write  two  songs:  “Rainbow 
Man”  and  the  title  number.  “Geronimo’s  Cadillac”  will  catch  you  first  since  it 
leads  off  the  record  and  it  is  an  unbeliveably  lovely  song.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  album  cuts  for  this  or  any  year. 

People  people  don’t  you  know 
The  Indians  have  got  no  place  to  go 
They  took  old  Geronimo  by  storm 
And  ripped  the  feathers  from  his  uniform 
Now  Jesus  told  me  and  I  believe  it’s  true 
The  Redmen  are  in  the  sunset  too 
Took  their  land  and  didn’t  give  it  back 
And  they  sent  Geronimo  a  Cadillac 

O  boys,  take  me  back, 

I  want  to  ride  in  Geronimo’s  Cadillac 

An  amazing  debut  record  promising  much  from  a  young  man.  Michael  how¬ 
ever  has  been  around;  my  fingers  are  crossed  hoping  this  record  is  just  the  tip  of 
his  iceberg.  He  has  a  lot  to  say  and  he  says  it  beautifully.  You  will  find  few 
prettier  records.  96. 

MISSISSIPPI  GAMBLER  •••  Herbie  Mann  *  •  •  Atco  *  •  *  39m  21s 

Herbie  blew  our  minds  at  the  recent  Jazz  Festival  so  it  was  with  great  enthus¬ 
iasm  that  I  unwrapped  this  record  which  had  been  in  my  jazz  stack  waiting  for 
Godot.  It  isn’t  that  I  dislike  jaxz;  far  from  it.  The  reason  I  have  not  reviewed 
much  in  this  genre  is  my  woeful  lack  of  knowledge.  I  have  tried  to  farm  out 
these  reviews  to  those  better  versed  in  the  area,  but  it  just  has  not  worked  out. 
So,  bombs  away! 

This  42-year  old  gentleman  from  Brooklyn  has  done  more  to  popularise  the 
flute  than  any  other  person  in  Jazz.  He  has  won  the  Downbeat  poll  every  year 
since  1964.  Mississippi  Gambler  includes  two  of  his  creations  plus  versions  of 
“Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot,”  “Respect  Yourself,”  “I’ve  Been  Loving  You  Too 
Long”  and  “Satisfaction.”  ' 

Herbie’s  flute  is  simply  ethereal;  from  the  opening  fog-horn  like  sounds  of 
“I’ve  Been  Loving  You  Too  Long”  through  the  beat  of  “Satisfaction*"  this  Is  a 
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journey  calculated  to  evoke  many  pleasant  musical  memories.  David  Nawmaa 
adds  his  choice  touches  on  sax  to  couple  with  Reggie  Young’s  electric  guitar, 
electric  piano,  bass,  drums  and  congas. 

Things  bounce  along  in  a  delightful  manner.  The  flute  floats  in  and  out 
striking  like  a  benevolent  cobra.  The  rock/jazz  backing  will  make  this  record 
palatable  to  rockers  as  well  as  jazz  buffs.  94. 

SOMETIME  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  •  •John  A  Yoko /Plastic  Ono  Band  with 
Elephant’s  Memory  Plus  Invisible  Strings  •••  (Apple  Distributed  by  Capitol) 

•  •  •  2  record  set  90m  59s  total  time. 

There  are  too  many  things  being  said  to  permit  enjoyment  of  this  record  on 
a  purely  musical  basis.  And  frankly  the  music  itself  isn’t  all  that  fantastic.  The 
bonus  album  of  the  Lennon/Mothers  jam  is  just  that  —  a  jam  with  lots  of 
Mothers’  marines*  and  Ono’a  vocal  pyrotechnics.  Now  I  know  Yoko  is  using 
voice  as  an  instrument  and  is  extending  the  range  of  this  organ.  I  also  know  she 
is  experimental,  avant-garde,  outre’,  trendy  and  jet  setty.  And  lovely.  And  she 
and  John  are  in  love;  therefore,  perhaps  blind  to  one  another’s  faults.  AB  of 
which  does  not  make  listening  to  “Don’t  Worry  Kyoko”  again  one  whit  easier. 
Why  John  won’t  rock  n*roll  for  the  joy  involved  rather  than  to  announce  his 
new-found  peace  of  mind,  tell  of  his  love  for  Yoko,  or  solve  cosmic  problems  is 
beyond  me.  Cteem  magazine  said  it  first;  I  concur:  Free  John  Lennon. 

Wait!  Don’t  go  away  mad,  thinking  that  I  dislike  either  John  or  the  record. 

He  has  spent  the  last  15  years  of  his  life  in  musk  and  as  usual  has  a  lot  to  relate. 
This  is  a  concept  album  in  the  sense  that  the  concept  is  speaking  out  against  in¬ 
justice,  racism,  absurd  laws,  prison  conditions,  war  and  the  oppression  of  women. 
These  problems  have  and  continue  to  plague  humanity  and  deserve  comment.  It 
calls  for  heavy  attention,  however,  to  absorb  philosophy  with  your  pop.  But 
then  Lennon  always  has  been  hard  to  swallow  —  his  tongue  has  been  in  so  many 
places  in  his  mouth  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  now  whether  it's  sticking  out,  in 
his  cheek  or  in  position. 

Elephant’s  Memory  does  an  able  job  of  backup  here  although  the  so-called 
invisible  strings  are  unnecessary.  Whoever  plays  that  funky  slide  guitar  on  “John 
Sinclair”  really  does  get  down.  The  suppressed  song,  “Woman  is  the  Nigger  of 
the  World”  is  a  strong  indictment  of  men  from  time  immortal  done  in  a  50’s 
style  it  is  a  musically  poignant  song  as  well.  “Angela”  has  as  interesting  cop 
from  Leadbelly’s  “Midnight  Special”  in  the  chorus: 

They  gave  me  sunshine 
They  gave  you  sea 

They  gave  you  everything  but  the  jailhouse  key. 

They  gave  you  coffee 
They  gave  you  tea 

They  gave  you  everything  but  equality. 

And  “We’re  All  Water,”  by  Yoko,  who  contributed  equally  to  the  writing, 
has  some  fantastic  lyrics: 

There  may  be  not  much  difference 

Between  Eldridge  Cleaver  and  Queen  of  England 

If  we  bottle  their  tears 

There  may  be  not  much  difference 
Between  Manson  and  the  Pope 
If  we  press  their  smile 

There  may  be  not  much  difference 
Between  Rockefeller  and  you 
If  we  hear  you  sing 

There  may  be  not  much  difference 
Between  you  and  me 
If  we  show  our  dreams 

Chorus: 

We’re  all  water  from  different  rivers 
That’s  why  it’s  so  easy  to  meet 
We’re  all  water  in  this  vast,  vast  ocean 
Someday  we’ll  evaporate  together. 

The  jam  record  however  isn’t  particularly  heavy,  listenable  or  outstanding. 
Sadly  it  cannot  compare  to  the  Plastic  Ono  Band  live  from  Toronto  in  1969.  So 
there  it  is  —  a  little  coffee,  a  little  tea,  something  for  you,  something  for  me.  Not 
consistent  but  then  who  wants  consistency  in  rock  and  roll?  No  one  will  ever 
accuse  John  &  Yoko  of  being  underachievers.  Record  1  -  94.  Record  2  -  Gam) 
76.  ’ 

WHISPERING  THUNDER  •  •  •  Jeffrey  Cain  •  •  •  Raccoon  (Distributed  by 
Warner- Reprise)  •  *  *  37m  13s 

A  subdued  collection  of  songs,  old  and  new,  garnished  with  Jesse  Colin 
Young’s  mixing  and  production.  Dbug  Trumbley’s  bass,  Tom  Bischoffis  drums 
and  the  lead  guitar  of  Eddy  Ottenatein  weld  together  with  Jeffrey  playing 
rhythm  guitar  and  piano  to  create  this  record  of  contemporary  folk  music. 

There  is  a  heavy  Dylan  influence  at  work  from  the  title  number  which  could 
be  called  the  ballad  of  Jonathan  Jackson  right  down  to  the  tone  and  phrasing  of 
Cain's  vocals.  : 

There  is  also  a  truly  luscious  treatment  of  Richard  Farins’  “Pack  up  Your 
Sorrows”  with  Jeffrey’s  mellow  vocal,  and  Jesse’s  fine  harmony.  Contrast  this 
with  the  vicious  rock  in  “When  I’m  Thirsty”  and  one  can  easily  see  the  talent 
oozing  from  Mr.  Cain’s  pores  like  juice  from  a  freshly  squeezed  orange.  Add  the 
poignant  beauty  of  “Soul  Train"  and  "Aurora  Borealis”  to  the  list  and  one  can 
also  see  this  is  one  of  those  albums  which  pours  on  the  highlights.  Mr.  Cain  has 
a  fine  lyric  sense  too,  as  evidenced  by  the  Randy  Newman ish  “Moonshine  is  the 
Sunshine.”:’  92. 

I’d  love  to  change  the  world 
but  I  fust  can ’t  see  how. 

I’ve  been  complaining  since  I  was  five  years  old 
and  I  am  still  complaining  now. 


Oarence  Kemp,  Rick  Johnson,  Tom  Flowers,  Bennie  Lauvs, 

Scoop  Sweeney,  Giles  Corey,  Jeff  Shero,  Barbara  Duff 
Kllng,  Biancha,  Peggy,  Jamie. 
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July  20-26,  1972  :  19 


by  John  Lomax 

One  small  fragment  of  the  remnants  of  the  disrupted  Newport  Jazz  Festival 
paid  Houston  a  visit  last  July  7  &  8.  Billed  as  the  first  annual  Astrodome  Jazz 
Festival,  the  program  attracted  over  48,000  people  to  the  spacious  Dome  and 
so  seems  sure  to  return  next  year.  Advance  publicity  suggested  a  total  of  30,000 
fans,  a  figure  which  sounded  rather  optimistic  in  view  of  Houston’s  tepid  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  jazz  town. 

Frankly,  I  figured  about  20,000  -  25,000  would  show  up  and  after  viewing 
the  Dripping  Springs  fiasco  even  that  amount  seemed  high.  But  Houston  did  not 
reckon  with  the  genius  of  George  Wein  and  his  organization.  This  man  knows 
how  to  put  on  a  show!  First  there  was  a  healthy  expenditure  for  talent,  a  spot 
where  Wein  hedged  his  bets  a  little.  Acts  like  BB  King,  Ike  &  Tina  Turner,  Donny 
Hathaway,  Roberta  Flack  and  Lou  Rawls  could  hardly  be  considered  jazz-orient¬ 
ed.  But,  these  folks  do  sell  lots  of  records,  are  seen  on  television  and  generally 
have  the  across-the-board  audience  jazzmen  lack.  So  they  referred  to  the  event 
as  a  combination  of  “jazz  and  soul.  The  two  are  so  musically  tied  together  that 
it’s  hard  to  say  where  one  stops  and  the  other  begins!” 

The  next  step  was  to  put  a  hunk  of  cash  down  for  saturation  advertising  and 
to  carefully  woo  the  press  regarding  the  significance  of  the  affair.  The  organizers 
did  their  job  well;  for  everyone  in  town  knew  about  the  fest.  Drums  were  beaten 
in  adjoining  areas,  as  well,  for  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  48,000  came  from  out  of 
town  and  in  some  cases  out-of-state. 

Then  it  is  time  to  do  something  about  the  Astrodome  sound  system  —  those 
dangling  boxes  around  the  enclosure  that  look  like  rectangular  spiders.  That 
sort  of  arrangement  is  OK  for  baseball  broadcasters  and  radio  announcers  but 
the  nuances  of  a  stage  full  of  jazz  musicians  tend  to  get  a  wee  bit  garbled.  So  the 
promoters  erected  their  own  system  to  the  sides  of  the  stage,  put  the  whole  array 
near  second  base,  set  2,000  $10  seats  on  the  field  and  let  the  less  wealthy  have 
the  plusher  stadium  seats.  You  were  a  bit  removed  if  you  paid  $4  for  the  yellow 
level  under  the  lip  of  the  skyboxes.  There  were  echoes  galore  and  a  nullification 
of  the  instruments  higher  on  the  scale  up  there  but  the  crowd,  about  80  per  cent 
black  seemed  to  enjoy  each  other  when  the  music  failed  to  defy  gravity  to  their 
height,  150  feet  or  so,  above  the  field. 

Indeed  the  crowd  was  a  fantastic  show  in  itself.  Bidy  and  I  toured  all  the 
levels  during  Saturday  night  leering  at  the  fashions  and  finery  sported  by  the 
predominantly  under-30  crowd.  I  didn’t  go  to  see  Frazier  tangle  with  Ali  but  I 
wouid  put  this  crowd  against  our  New  York  cousins  sartorially.  I  was  continually 
running  into  people,  souvenir  stands  and  posts  because  of  extreme  ogling  at  the 
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dazzling  plumage  sported  by  the  onlookers. 

The  program  each  night  began  at  7 :30  with  jazz  from  these  parts  (George 
Thomas  and  the  Family  Folk  and  Cannonball  Adderley,  who,  if  not  local,  at  least 
have  had  much  Houston  exposure)  then  progressed  until  12:30  or  1.  The  Giants 
of  Jazz:  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Sonny  Stitt,  Art  Blakey,  Kai  Winding,  A1  McKibbon 
and  Pat  Ribello  closed  on  Friday  with  Ike  and  Tina’s  frantic  revue  bringing  down 
the  curtain  Saturday.  I’ve  already  listed  all  the  performers  already  so  to  wrap  it 
up  please  note  the  scintillating  appearance  by  Dave  Brubeck  with  Paul  Desmond 
&  Gerry  Mulligan,  Arnett  Cobb  with  the  Mob,  and  the  Jimmy  Smith  Jam  Session 
featuring  Clark  Terry,  Kenny  Burrell,  Joe  Newman,  Roy  Haynes,  Zoot  Sims  and 
Illinois  Jacquet. 

Thelonious  Monk  was  the  only  no-show  and  he  is  currently  sick  in  New  York. 
A  real  disappointment  though  tempered  considerably  by  Pat  Ribelio’s  impromtu 
set  on  piano  with  the  Giants.  Pat  tingled  the  electric  piano  with  Herbie  Mann,  so 
he  saw  double  duty  in  both  performance  and  instrument.  For  Bidy  &  me,  the 
festival  held  two  major  highlights:  the  scintillating  beauty  of  Herbie  Mann’s 
group;  an  experience  new  to  us  and  one  which  left  us  in  awe  of  the  expertise 
Mann  evinced  with  the  flute,  and  the  timeless  perfection  of  BB  King’s  blues  sing¬ 
ing  and  playing.  We’d  not  seen  BB  live  but  were  familiar  with  his  records  and 
his  reputation.  He  was  the  crowd  favorite  for  good  reason.  His  playing  is  flawless, 
his  emotions  raw  and  his  blues  very  real  to  a  crowd  from  this  blues  town. 

Ike  &  Tina  kept  the  crowd  waiting  a  little  too  long  while  they  argued  back- 
stage.  Their  warmup  band,  the  Family  Vibes,  were  slick  but  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  the  crowd’s  vibes  cool.  Tina  was  luscious  as  ever  —  a  wantonly  swirling- 
dervish-woman,  singing,  screaming,  dancing  and  seemingly  swallowing  the  micro¬ 
phone.  She  certainly  must  be  the  female  equivalent  of  the  James  Brown  rep  as 
the  “hardest  working  man  in  show  business.”  And  the  Ikettes  were  easy  on  the 
eyes  as  well.  Up  to  then  there  had  been  no  sexual  acts  and  the  late  Saturday 
crowd  was  more  than  ready  for  some  sensual  provocation. 

Some  criticism  was  leveled  at  the  promoters  for  sticking  to  older  jazz  artists 
who  performed  in  more  traditional  modes  within  their  field.  A  valid  point;  this 
alteration  can  certainly  be  made  in  time  for  next  year’s  festival.  The  large  crowd 
and  vast  amount  of  young  people  refute  the  jazz-is-dead  vultures  resoundingly. 

A  promoter  must  insure  his  own  survival;  how  many  of  the  48,000  would  have 
turned  out  if  BB,  Roberta,  Donny  and  Ike  &  Tina  were  replaced  by  people  like 
Ornette  Coleman,  Cecil  Taylor,  Pharoah  Sanders,  and  Roland  Kirk?  I  second 
John  Scarborough's  desire  to  see  Albert  Ayler  as  I’m  sure  Ayler’s  widow  would 
also  like  to  see  him  again.  Meanwhile  you  can  see  Roland  Kirk  at  La  Bastille 
from  Aug.  4  through  the  12. 


